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the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Glory to God! for the struggle is ended, 
Fought is the battle, the victory won ; 
still is the field where the armies contended, 
Night's shadows fade before Freedom's bright 
sul. 


jong had we waited, in sorrow and anguish, 
Gloomy the future, and deep our despair ; 
Vaiuly for Freedom’s dear boon did we languish, 
Scorned were our pleadings, unanswered our 
prayer. 


i; ciiaiienisediinin 
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OL. L—NO. 16.} 


The procession was the largest that the col | 


| try; the weather was most beautiful—imade | 
tor the dayand the event. One thing was fully 
demonstrated ; and that is, the masse’ of New 
England know, by ocular observation, that this 
| was no sham parade, no mock enthusiasm. | 


: ma | Everything was real. There were upwards of 
An Ode in Commemoration of the Ratification of | y & - P 


3,000 persons in it. 

At three o'clock the procession arrived at | 
Faneuil Hall, where the President of the Day, | 
Charles Lenox Remond, made a congratulatory | 
address to the crowd, and was followed by Ed- 


ward G. Walker, Esq., of Charlestown; Robert | 


Morris, of Chelsea; William Lloyd Garrison, | 
of the Highlands; Wendelg@Phillips, Esq., of | 
Boston, and others ; and, aft@r the passage of | 
resolutions, the celebration ended with a grand | 
levee. 
















are but few moments left for ideal dreaming. 


| ored people ever had in this part of the coun- Therefore, it is not strange that we of to-day 


are often found pausing from life's busy work, 
and stealing dreamy glimpses of the ideal times 
of chivalry. To-day we must grapple with the 
present, and fromsthe hot-beds of others’ crea- 


tions cull the ideal flowers of fancy. 
> <i> te — 


The Near Future. 


i 


‘ 


BY G. WASHINGTON, JR. . ; 


one \ 
\ 


Reading the future of the Aierican in this 
country with careful observation, you will 
see (with the progress of civilization) the 
imprint of the: Anglo-Saxon and of the, 
Anglo-African indelibly stamped, blendiing | 
in graceful harmony; in fact, the unity of 
the two races wilkhave become so complete by 


ae er ees constant associatian, socially and intellectually, | 
\oiee o voice 1D © ¢ ‘ § fas C ig * j . 2 aan | 
“ Cotchann, in mercy, O tell of the might; Thus the greatest day for the American black that there will be @ similitude of color, and a | 
Are there no tokens that Liberty’s morning man, in Boston, that history has ever recorded, | high order of intelligence peculiar to the | 
Ever shall dawn on our tear-burdened sight?” | was Thursday, April 14, 1870. It can’t be American of that day. This will be the se- 
, , forgotten. e ; 
\yd, when the shadow was darkest and deepest, | 8 eal —~—) << oe son | be + tecinivnemapne ce : 
“No bright star's rays our crushed spirit to The Enact ‘ a a | The colored man of the present generation | 
cheer, Ka, ht pene ‘aa - StANCE | has shown to the world, that he has the quali. | 
\ hat light bursteth forth like the brilliant aurora, ’ 


What heaven-born music our raptured ears 
hear? 





‘isthe watch-fires of Freedom, from hill to hill | 
flashing, 
lis Liberty's chorus so loud and so strong, 
tis the sword of the free ’gainst the tyrant’s | 
blade clashing, 


While lake, vale, and mountain the echoes 
prolong. | 
tie the bright bow of promise! O blest be the | 
token 
It gives to the captive, now trembling with joy, 
hat never again shall the floods of Oppression 


Ker cover the land and his freedom destroy. 


Giod in His wrath to the nation hath spoken, 
Lightuings have flashed and war's thunders 
have rolled, 
By His right hand have our fetters been broken, 
And the dread knell of Oppression been tolled. 


Shout, O my people, for lgberty’s morning 
Gildeth the mountains, illumines the vales, 
All the broad land with its glory adorning, 
Bidding you cease from your tears and your 
wails. 





We have a country now, and a bright guidon, 
Studded with stars on our pathway to shine, 

{t was the lever that lifted the burden, 
Filling our souls with emotions divine. 


Dearly we love it, the Star Spangled Banner, 
Proudly we'll follow it e’en to death’s door, 

(iuardian alike over cabin and manor, 
Emblem of Freedom to us evermore. 


Glory to God! for the struggle is ended, 
Glory to God! for the victory won, 
Honor to those who the Right have defended 
Through the long years since the conflict 
begun. 


O, may the prayers of those ready to perish 
Guard them from harm like a girdle of fire! 
Deep in our hearts their good deeds we will 

cherish, 
And to deserve them we'll aver aspire. 


(rod! at Thine altar in thanksgiving bending, 
Grant that our eyes Thy great goodness may 
See ; 
(, may Thy light, while the temple’s veil rend- 
ing, 


Show, through its portals, the path of the Free. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


All Articles appearing under this head are Original. 


Celebration of the Fifteenth 
Amendment in Boston. 





BY B. F. ROBERTS. 





On Thursday last, the indications at early 
morn told to those who were about, that some- 
thing out of the ordinary course would be the 
order of the day. Flags were thrown to the 
breeze from the windows and roofs of many of 
the dwellings of the colored inhabitants, and 
here and there in the locality of the ‘ west- 
end” could be seen pedestrians in full military 
uniform, or attired in a manner to show that 
preparations were speedily advancing to the 
completion of a grand celebration. At about 
ten o'clock, on the arrival of the morning 
trains, the streets in certain localities were 
thronged by strangers, of all shades of color, 
who came among us for the purpose of joining 
in the celebration of theday. The procession, 
under the marshalship of J. J. Smith, Esq., of 
Boston. formed near the Public Garden, and was 
composed of full delegations from various so- 
cieties, returned soldiers of the 54th and 55th 
Massachusetts regiments and 5th cavalry, and 
a respectable ‘‘ turn-out’’ of colored navymen, 
with a large number of civilians, representing 
several cities and towns in the commonwealth ; 
and at twelve o’clock started, under escort of 
‘Second Battalion Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia,” commanded by Major Gaul. This 
battalion consists of two companies, “ Shaw 
Guards,’ Co. A, Captain Watkins, Boston ; 
‘* Schouler Guards,’ Co. B, Captain Furlong, 
New Bedford. The soldier-like appearance of 
the military elicited cheers from the populace 
in many places as they passed along the route, 
and much eredit is due to Major Gaul as the 
wan who so satisfactorily conducted the long 
and tedious march. Prominent in the proces- 
“Hancock Association’ in car- 
riages, under the marshalship of Samuel T. 
Hancock—the carriage of its president, Rich- 
ard 5. Brown, Esq., a gentleman who has held 
important positions in the Third Ward in this 
city, (being once elected to the Common Coun- 
cil by a majority of two votes, and cheated out 
of it by some of our weak-kneed pretended 
friends,—for a long time a member of the 
1 city committee, and also Most Wor- 
‘jou ‘cand Master of Prince Hall Grand 
Luuge,) Was drawn by four horses. Another 
prominent feature in the procession was the 
delegation of citizens of Cambridge, under the 
marshalship of John J. Fatal, Eisq., with Cary’s 
Cornet Band ; there were four or five carriages, 
and about two hundred persons on foot. No 
former procession in this or any other city has 
ever turned out a better looking set of men 
than this delegation from ‘ Old Harvard.’’ 

Flags were flying from the cupola of the State 
House, and oue hundred guns Were fired at 
uvon ov Boston Common by order of his Excel- 


sion was the 


ward a 


ieney Governor Claflin, who, with Secretary 
Warren afid Adjutant General Cunningham, 
occupied carriages in the procession. Colonel 


BY GEO. RICE. 


Well hast thou cried, departed Burke, 
All chivalrous Romantic work 
Is ended now and past. 
_ That Tron age which some have thought 
Of mettle rather overwrought 
Is now all overcast.—Hood. 

It is very seldom that the constant associa- 
tions of lif inspire reverence or admirat' n. 
In human society these qualities appear incon- 
sistent with its requisite familiarity, while in 
the exclusiveness of great men and scenes, 
lies the greatest safeguard from a public point 
of view, ef their fame ahd estimation. It is 
nextto impossible to obtain a unanimously 
impartial opinion of the men and topics of to- 
day. The close associations, the thorough 
knowledge of details, the strife of discordant 
ideas, all serve to embrace and amplify a vari- 
ety of opinions that time must develope into 
facts, before great men, scenes, or topics 
receive their just meed of approval or 
censure. It was easier in the past than now 
for greatness and grandeur to invest themselves | 





common toall. Then the public did not pos- 
sess that accurate knowledge of general affairs 
that we to-day display. The press was exclu- | 
sively the censor of public matters, and lacked 

that interesting offspring of present journalism, 

the interviewing reporter. But History isa 

skillful gardener; as time passes on she re- 

moves from accomplished facts, the parasites 

with which public opinion invests them, and 

drapes them with the glamour of the past. The 

present has too much of discernment and dis- 

crimination for minor faults, to warrant us in 

expecting a correct criticism of the men and 

things of to-day. The present generation must 
be content to build the structure that their pos- 
terity will admire ; the objects to be apprecia- 

ted, the facts for the archives of history must 

stand the test of time’s rude fingers. We know 

too much of the faults and foibles of to-day’s 

creations, simply because we helped build them. 

When brought to face the surroundings and 

evidences of antiquity divested of the additions 

and effects of modern civilization, the power 

of associations may then inspire admiration, 

reverence and awe. But still this admira- 

tion arises not so much from the proximity of 
association, as from that famed enchantment 
that distance lends. The material present is 

but a reflex of the vaguely defined past. The 

eye gazes upon the structures that have sur- 
vived the ancients, while the mind sweeps away 

back to the men and times they are monu- 

ments of. We could become familiar with the 
pyramids, with Pompey’s pillar, and the Par- 

thenon, but never with the mén and scenes that 

have fled, and left them as mere stepping 
stones, by which our human footsteps may as- 
cend, whilst the imagination sweeping into the 

mystical past, conjures up scenes that live in 

the annals of history, and the bosom of tradi- 
tion. 

The uncertain knowledge of remote days ap- 
pears to be the only safeguard from that prac- 
tical realism and dissecting character of mod- 
ern ideas which are inclined to extract the 
romance from everything. When Horace Smith 
apostrophized the mummy, it is true he ad- 
dressed its fleshless features. But he asks but 
little of its own life’s pleasures, toils and trou- 








form, and asks, if it had “walked about in 
Thebes streets ten thousand years ago,’’ 
‘When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And tame had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous,’’ 
But these glimpses-of mighty nations, these 
webs of story and tradition, suffer greatly from 
the associations of to-day. Modern civiliza- 
tion is placing its own creations in all accessa- 
ble places. The sphinx looks down on new and 
startling phases of human progress. The roar 
and rumble of the locomotive profane the his- 
toric precincts of the pyramids. A flood of 
| commerce speeds across the path where the tour- 
ist, in once classic Greece, may seat himself 
comfortably in a railroad car, and ruminate 
whilst rumbling over the monuments of de- 
parted ages. ‘he principles of modern science 
possess few romantic elements ; and we are not 
surprised at hearing men as learned as Ruskin 
regretting the strong practical tendencies of 











bles. He looks further than at the dark shriveled |. 


ties which are essential elements of society, and | 
which help so materially in making great na- | 
tions. He is now the master of his own des- 
tiny ; and it is for him to decide on the course 
he will pursue in the advancement of the tom- | 
ing generation to a happier condition. Judg- | 
ing from his past, we are confident that his ut- 
most endeavors will be exerted to educate them 
to occupy a higher sphere in the community In 
which they live. 

Modern literature is receiving valuable ac- 
quisitions from the pens of colored men; the | 
material of which is not superficial, but solid 
and instructive. The conceptions of these | 
contributions are of a high order, and some of | 
them are from the minds of young gentlemen | 
who would scarcely be expected to have at-| 
tained such a prominence in literary culture at | 


so early an age, even before their collegiate | 
course is completed. But the world moves ;— | 
so are we moving, with an advance that is al-' 
most unprecedented ; and we may anticipate 
from colored authors the production of a full, 
proportionate share of American literature. 





talent like this, which is heing constantly ex- | 
hibited, should have been suppressed by the | 
tyrant hand of prejudice. But it is useless to 
linger over the past :—the future is before us, | 
and an opportunity of atonement :—all that is,| 
required now, is the largest possible scope and 
an equal patronage; then it will he the fault 
of ourselves if we do not make a name for our | 
posterity. 

The races have been approaching each other 
for more than forty years; now we see them 
reaching out to clasp hands in friendship, thus 
closing the breach which has so long existed. 
Who will say, when the next forty years shall 
have rolled around, they will not be found 
wrapped in the embrace of social as well as 
polical equality, unbiased by prejudice, and 
knowing each other only as fellow countrymen, 
seeing no shade of complexion, but recognizing | 
each other as true Americans? 

These matured results will be caused by the 
natural affectign of individuals, born on the 
same soil, and in whose hearts is created the | 
same sentiment; by the remembrance of the | 
historic past ; by the memory ofthe thousands 
who for the nation’s life and glory, now sleep | 
in silent graves, and whose souls have passed | 
up to the throne of Him.who created them. 

Reforms are being agitated with much pér- 
severance, and are fast taking hold on the sen- | 
sibilities of the moral public. Thus, the efforts | 
that are being put foward are (seemingly) so 
productive of saccess, that the friends of the 
measures are feeling encouraged ; therefore we 
may look for increased exertion and a final 
adoption of some of the moral reforms which are 
so much needed. Such results, however, can- 
not be attained by any principle of force ; but 
must be the consequence of moral suasion ; the , 
mind must be educated up to that high tone of 
thought which assimilates to perfection of intel- 
lect, and an appreciation of the qualities given 
to man by His maker. 

This hope of future greatness to the Ameri- 








| we maintain just, high and noble institutions, 


| of the writer. 
| ple of the present generation to hand down to 


| sion. 
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pwans now chanted by forty millions of happy painter 


freemen, and bear them on to ages yet unborn. | 
And when one hundred millions of freemen. 
shall seek a habitation under our beloved Con- 
stitution, and shall look with affection upon the | 
flag of the Union, then shail ‘ freedom have a 
foothold, humanity a brave champion, and re- 
ligion an altar wherever our banneris planted."’ | 
But the realization of this conception is in the | 


hand and power of the present generation. If. 
' 
despise the wrong and love the right, fear God 

and obey His injunctions, our country will be | 
abundantly blest by Him, who holds in His 


. | 
hands the destinies of nations. 


Our country will have no “ decline and fall ;” 
but her ensign shall float on every sea, and de- 
monstrate in every land her greatness and her 
power but, upon the other hand, if we de- 
spise the teachings of the great 1 Am,”’ and 
follow the dictates of the ‘‘ Evil One,’’ Amer- 
ica will lose its present greatness, sink into ob- 
scurity, and leave nothing to tell of its glory 
save the pen of the historian. The American 
people have steadily emerged from obscurity 
to celebrity, from poverty to riches, and from 
weak and powerless colonies to a great and 
mighty republic. From the landing of the Pil- 
grim sires to the pl gnp.tiae’ God has been 
working wonatrs in this, ous’ Jeloved country. 
To-day God deserves more praise than He can 
receive from the lips of the orator or the pen 
May it be the aim of the peo- 


posterity 2 Government stable and uncorrupt- 
ed. In viewof the great responsibilities which 
rest upon us, let ail be mindful of their duty. 
Seeing that we have a country to enjoy, a Goy- 
ernment to preserve, and liberties to transmit, 
shall we by our actions destroy the happiness 
of posterity ? 
** Forbid it, all nage pg above, 


Forbid it, O thou God of love.”’ 
=m ee te . 


Matters at the Hub. 


BY FRANK H. FLETCHER. 


Thursday, the l4thinstant, Boston celebrated 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment. 


with majesty, and conceal the natural plans | {tis ashame on the American people, that | The weather was most propitious. The second 


battalion, infantry, veterans of the colored Mas- 
sachusetits regiments and of the navy, societies 
and citizens from within fifty miles of Boston, 
paraded from 12 to 34 o'clock. The display 
was fine, and noted by local journals as credit- 
able to the Hub. The march without halt was 
exhaustive. Waving handkerchiefs and cheers 
greeted us at points on the march; also, we 


| noticed the piano-forte manufactory of McPhail 


& Co. was prettily decorated. At Faneuil 
Hall, the terminus of the march, a public meet- 
ing was held. Lewis Hayden, Ksq., chairman 
committee of arrangements, introduced C, L. 
Remond, Esy., President of the Day, and soon, 
in turn, Rev. Mr. Grimes offered prayer. John 
J. Smith, Esq., late of the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Court, was Chief Marshal of the Proces- 
In the evening was a levee, addressed, 
as was the former meeting, by local celebrities. 


, A poem, entitled the “ Black Prophet,’’ a pro- 


ductien of Col. Holmes, (but we are not aware 


' what book the gentleman’ has written,) was 


read by Prof. W. Il. Pope, of New York. An 
after-part has succeeded; but, everything con- 
sidered, it may be defunct at this time of wri- 
ting. Some remarks of Robert Morris, Ksq., 
construed as derogatory to the memory of Gov. 
Andrew, called out a rebuke from the late Ad- 
jutant General Schouler. On joining the 54th 
Massachusetts ] learned much of the matter to 
which the extracts quoted by Gen. Schouler 
refer. It is true that the paper which publishes 
his letter does not contain any such references 
in a synopsis of Mr. Morris’ speech at the levee, 
and it is as probable as otherwise that they are 
gratuities of reporters. Be this as it may, our 
public speakers can better invest in profound 
study thoughts they would devote to useless 
flings, and keep ‘ ewcelscor”’ before their eyes. 
On the other hand, they should be careful how 
dirty hands are laid upon their reputations to 
lift still more repugnant bodies to public no- 
tice. In this case, one old-fashioned Whig 
writes to another, and “another’’ rejoices in 





can people is based upon their characteristics, 
their wisdom, and the high moral tone which 
distinguishes them. 


Our Country. 


BY THOS. MC C, STEWART. 


In view of the mysterious dealings of God 
with our country, we are led to exclaim with 
the Psalmist, “‘He hath not dealt so with any 


| nation.’? When this country was in its infancy ; 


when the great and glorious intelligence of a 
new world discovered was but partially diffus- 
ed among the civilized nations of the world, 


the settlement of two colonies, antagonistic in | 


their principles, was effected in what is now 
called the United States. One was planted 
upon the banks of the James river in Virginia; 


and the other in Massachusetts,—that glorious | 


New England State. The one planted in Vir- 
ginia introduced a system which ignored the 
rights of a portion of the inhabitants, and de- 
graded them,—-a system which was contrary to 
the laws of God, and to the rights of man,—a 
system whici: proved detrimental to that colony, 
and also, in time, to the whole country. The 
colony planted in Massachusetts established its 





the age. When visiting Lake Como, he (Rus- 


kin) found its waters clouded and black with | 


the refuse of manufacturing upon its banks. 
At this seeming desecration of the beautiful, 
he seemed paralyzed, and denounced with the 
bitterest invectives one of the world’s great 
civilizing powers. 

But as the times drift away into the future, 
their sharp realities become rounded and soft- 
ened with the halo of romance. There is some- 
| thing in the perspective of ages that divests 
| great objects of the minor details and particu- 
| lars that cling to them during the active period 
| of their existence, leaving nothing to be stu- 
_ died and admired save the grand central figure 

itself, A magic circle surrounds the sphere of 





principles upon a jast basis, and finally proved 
a blessing to the people of the Union. 

Through those principles thus established, 
four millions of the men formerly degraded 
this day enjoy the rignts of freemen. Thank 
God that the time has come when the citizens 
'of America, irrespective of color, can stand 
upon a common platform, and exclaim in the 
language of the poet: 

“‘Glory to God on high! Let pwans swell, 
A people’s joy to tell !’’ 

Strong are the ties and diversitied are the as- 
‘sociations which bind us to our country. She 
| now holds up to the world a banner upon which 

the noble principles of our Pilgrim sires are 
written in letters of burnished gold. The sword 





sublimity and grandeur. To it familiarity is | was drawn by our ancestors to show the world 


| pollution. ‘The secret of its existence lies in 


that ‘‘all men are created free and equal.’ It 





the opportunity. But I trust there are yet 
, colored men who can look with silent contempt 
on the effort of a man who, holding the promi- 
nent office of Adjutant General of Massachu- 
| chetts, is obliged to retire because of his dis- 
gusting intemperance, and who, at least, re- 
quires character at the hands of a critic. 





The affection known to politicsas long ses- 
sions, occasionally gets satirized. One of our 
Salem Representatives to General Court, Sam- 
uel Culley, Esq., recently moved the considera- 
tion of a bill before the House should be post- 
| poned till the first Monday in June. The mo- 
, tion was appreciated but voteddown. A simi- 
| larity or the same would be a concise and effec- 
| tive substitute for Mr. Dawes’ appeal for Satur- 
| day work, perhaps. 


Yet there used to be a philosophy to con- 
firm the exceedingly deliberate manner in 
| which Legislative bodies dispose of their work, 
| especially the great central One,—gather and 

hold your strength at first to make the finish- 
| ing stroke at last. Now thishas been pretty 

much the history of Legislative sessions. They 
; canter off slowly and with care, “slowing up” 
| about half way, as if steam had lowered, or 
| \ -t has been more probable, been transferred 
| toy ersonalitzes. But Sol’s heat impresses wn- 
| com,/ortable upon the surrounding world and 
| huma tity, and dim misty visions of adjourn- 
| ment, ‘‘without form and void,’’ have some 

effect on the legislative imagination. But 
| when the Dispenser of lightand heat, stamps 
| untenable upon each shelter and prohibits shade, 
| when the crisp evening beach breezes are pre- 
| ferred in contrast to the suffocating atmosphere 

of rooms, the necessidy as well as propriety, the 
| benefit as well as relief of adjournment, all at 
once, as Carlyle says, ‘is clearly reflected 
upon the mirror of (Congressional) intellect. 
; They arouse. What, warder ho! Haste, and 

the attentive and interested public are aston- 
| ished and confused, (very much as also when 
| they see lawyers furthfully picture each other in 





Hallowel, of the 54th regiment, Major Fox, a | the mystic illuminary influence that it inspires. | was drawn by the men of this generation, and | °°U'* and go ont arm in orm) at the dispatch 
uumber of captains and lieutenants, (including | A close familiarity with the great men and | never sheathed until that wond€rful declara- | of business which mingle so inexpressibly with 
.wo colored lieutenants—Trotter and Depree,) , scenes brings with it a closer insight of mo- | tion was made the true and not the false senti- 
uiarched at the head of the returned soldiers. | tives and structures. It is hardly to be ques- ‘ment of this American people. Tmperial Rome 
bile the truth that all things are vain, @ cir- {tioned that an inner glance of great men’s | became immortal from the unlimited sway 


umstance occurred in the arrangement which ‘motives would not reveal hidden facts werthy | which she held over the nations of her day. 


vlowed that 
‘* Each pleasure hath its poison, too, 
Aud every sweet its snare.”’ 

Ayed colored citizens were on foot and fa- 
\igued by the long march, and somebody must 
uve been accountable for providing a carriage 
exclusively for the distinguished Thos. Rowan, 
the ex-naturalization agent, to thedisrespect of 
old veterans who have spent nearly half a cen- 
tury of their existence im ourcity, aud by their 
cifurts helped frame and sustain the party that 
has been so suecessfully instrumental in ac- 
complishing this great event. 


, of more admiration than their known acts dis- 
| close, or that a deeper glimpse into the mys- 
teries of nature would not discover scenes and 
objects more grand and awe-inspiring than 
those now known to exist. But scipnce, in its 
| investigations, is very apt to consider the ob- 
| ject examined as a stepping stone, er secondary 
means, by which some purpose of its own may 
be accomplished, and in its zeal oversteps the 
portals of poetic fancy, in search of prosaic 
fact. The present is alwayé practical, never 
more $0 thap now; and in the swift march of 
events, the rapid developments of science, there. 





| But America has outstripped prond Rome, for 
her people hold unlimited sway over them- 
| selves. Our country, in less than a century, 
' in the face of fereign invasions and of internal 
wars, has become ‘‘ the most nopulous country 
of the Western Continent, and the most power- 
ful republic in the world.” Unlike Imperial 
Rome, her Government is controlled by the 
humblest of the humble. But what intellec- 
tual anid physical battles were fought before 
the’ cup of freedom was extended to every lip, ' 
‘and the banter of the’ republic intrusted to 
every hand? Our children shall catch ‘the 
6.321 § $ ‘ pe i é i 
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| the event of the famed “closing hours.” 
Rear eee: 


é The Abderites, 





| Translated from the German of C. M. Wieland 
- by Geo. B. Vasnon, 
The Atheniavs have ever beena very gay and 
lively people, and according to all accounts, are 
so still. Athenians, transplanted to Ionia, 
gained, under the lovely sky which overarched 
| this nature-pampered land, as Burgundy vines 
do, when transplanted to headlands; Before 
all other people of the earth, were the Ionian. 
Greeks the avorites of the Muses, Homer, 
himself, was, in all probability, an Ionian. 
 The.erotic songs, the Milesian tales—the foré 
rugnera of our novels and romances—recog- 
nized Jonia as their fatherland. 








28, 1870. 


Apelles, were all from Ionia. Ana- 
creon, too, Was by birth a Teian, and was, per 
haps, a youth of about eighteen years. (if 

arnes has reckoned correctly.) when huis fel- 
low-countrymen migrated to Abdera. He went 
with them ; and, as 2 proof that he had not 
left behind him his lyre dedicated to the Loves, 
he sang there his ode to a Thracian maiden, 
(the Gist in Barnes’ edition,) in which poem 
there is a certain wild Thracian tone, that, by 
a union with the Ionic grace peculiar to his 
songs, renders it perfectly unique. 

Now, who would not think that the Teians, | 
Athenian in origin, domesticated for a long 
time in Ionia, fellow-citizens of an Anacreon, 
would have maintained also in Thrace the char- 
acter of a lively people? But, (@&hatever the 
cause may have been,) the contrary is beyond 


, question. No sooner had the Teians become 


Abderites, than they degenerated. Not that 
they wholly lost their vivacity and became 
blockheads, as Juvenal has asserted. Their vi- 
vacity only took an extraordinary turn, and 
their imagination got so far in advance of their 
reason, that it was ever after utterly impossi- 
ble for the latter faculty to overtake the former 
one. 

The Abderites wore never in want of ideas; 
but their ideas seldom suited the occasion in 
which they employed them, or never came until | 
the occasion had passed. They talked a great | 
deal, but always without thinking for a moment, 
what they ought to say, or how they wished to 
say it. he natural consequence of this was, 
that they seldom opened their mouths without 


habit extended itself to their actions: for they | 
commonly fasteaed the cage after the bird had | 
flown. All this brought upon them the charge 

of thoughtlessness; but experience proved, | 
that they never did any better, even upon ma- 
ture deliberation. If they were ever guilty of | 
doing anything in a very silly manner—a thing | 
which happened pretty often—it was because | 
they wished to do it too well; and if ever they 
held long and earnest deliberation in their State 
affairs, one could readily divine, that, of all 
possible resolutions, they would be sure to 
adopt the worst. For instance: It occurred 
to them that a city like Abdera, ought, in ail 
reason, to have a beautiful fountain. It was 
to be placed in the centre of their great mark- 
et-square, and for defraying its cost a new tax 
was levied. They sent for a celebrated Athe- 
nian sculptor to execute a piece of statuary, 
which should represent the God'of the Sea in 
a chariot drawn by four sea-horses, and sur- 
rounded by nymphs, tritons and dolphins. 
These sea-horses and dolphins were to have a 
quantity of water spouting from their nostrils. 
But when everything was cal it was found 








that there was not water enoug in Abdera to 
wet the nose of a single dolphin; and when 
they set the fountain to playing, it seemed as if 
all these sea-horses and dolphins were laboring 
under an attack of the influenza. ‘To prevent 
being laughed at, they had the whole group 
placed in their arsenal; and whenever it was 
shown to a stranger, the warden of that strong- 
hold would complain in behalf of the worship- 
ful eity of Abdera, that so noble a work of art 
had been rendered utterly useless by reason of 
the stinginess of nature. 

At another time, they purchased a very 
beautiful Venus in ivory, which was esteemed 
one of the master-pieces of Praxiteles. It was 
about five feet high, and was to be placed on 
an altar consecrated to that goddess. Whenit 
had arrived, all Abdera cried outin transport 
over the beauty of their Venus; for the Ab- 
derites professed to be great connoisseurs and 
enthusiastic admirers of Art. ‘It is too beau- 





placed in a low position. 
which does the city so much honor, and which 


must be the very first object to catch the eye of 
a stranger in entering Abdera.’’ In accordance 


so insignificant in point of size, upon an obe- 
lisk eighty feet in height; and although it was 
then absolutely impossible to make out wheth- 
er it was intended to represent a Venus, ora 
Waier-nymph, still they would persist in com- 
polling all strangers to admit, that they had 
never seen anything more perfect. 

It seems to us, that these instances are ajready 
more than sufficient to show, that one would 
do no injustice to the Agpderites by regarding 
them as hot-headed fellows. But we doubt, 
whether any trait could be imagined that would 
illustrate their character more clearly than 
this: that, according to the testimony of Jus- 
tinus, they suffered the frogs in and about their 
city to get the upperhand to such an extent, 
that they were at length compelled to make 
room for their croaking fellow-citizens, and re- 
tire to another place under the protection of 
King Cassander, until the question between the 
parties might be adjusted. This misfortune 
did not happen to the Abderites without warn- 
ing, A wise man whe chanced to be among 
them, had told them long before, that matters 
would finally come to that pass. The difficulty, 
in fact, lay simply iu the means by which they 
sought to prevent the evil, although they could 
never be brought to see this clearly. What 
ought to have completely opened their eyes to 
this point, was the fact, that, a very few months 
after their departure from Abdera, a flock of 
cranes from the country about Mount Gerania 
came and yaade such clean work of their frogs, 
that, for a mile around the city, not a croaker 
was left to hail the returning spring with his 
song of Brekekex! Koax! Koax! , 
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Letter from Texas. 


Gatveston, April 18, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Last Tuesday night, at a meeting of the Re- 
publican Association at the A. M. E. Church, 
in Galveston, which afterwards resolved itself 
into a mass meeting, it was resolved to appoint 
a committee of ten to prepare for the demon- 
stration on the following Saturday night in 
honor of the admission of Texas into the Union, 
ment. Give of the committeemen were to be 
citizens without regard to party. The Repub- 
licans of the committee were S. H. Russell, 
chairman, A. H. Langholtz, Edward Creery, 
Wright Cuney, and J. O. Stevenson. The 
citizens’ committeemen were T. H. McMahan, 
F, Flake, H. Stuart, W. Richardson, and J.C. 
Massie. Owing to a disagreement on the part 
of these last-named gentlemen, as to including 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment in 
the celebration, they failed to act with the com- 
mittee. The Republican members, justly think- 
ing that the Democrats were not in a position 


ment from the rejoicing, and considering it the 
important condition to the admission of Texas 
into the Union, went ahead with their arrange- 
ments, and perfected their programme. At ten 
o'clock on Saturday, a Targe concourse of all 
ages and both sexes assembled at the A. M. I. 
Church, and marched in procession to the west- 
ern suburb of the city, headed by a splendid 
colored band, under one of the most maguifi- 
cent of banners, where a delightful pic-nic was 
enjoyed. A number of fine speeches and excel- 
lent music enlivened the occasion. 
ners, in about thirty groups, were excellent, 
and the behavior of all the people was admira- 
ble. At six o’clock in the evening twenty-one 
guns were fired by the revenue cutter, Dela- 
ware, by order of the collector of the port, Col: 
Nathan Patten. At night fully three thousand 
people assembled at the court-house, after the 
torch-light procession was over. Col. Patten 
presided, and opened with a handsome speech. 

The people were then addressed by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz: Col. J. Stencil, Hon. 
G. T. Ruby, Judge 8. Dodge, Geo. P, Doug- 
lass, Thomas Powell, Esq., 8. H. Russell, and 
Walter Marshall, Esq. At the close of the 
‘speeches Cot. Patten proposed three cheers for 








Grecian Horace, the glowing Sap kG, the Ukeat 
singer Anacreon, the intelle | Aspasia, the 


the admission of Texas and the fifteenth amend- 





has cost so dear, cannot be set up too high. It | a truly horrible incredii lity, —that* 


with this lucky thought,they perched this statue, | 
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ment, which were given with immense enthusi- 
asm bY the vast throng. The best of order 
prevailed throughout, and the people dispersed 
in the best of feeling. 

Yours, truly, Ricnarp Nerson. 


TE 
Letter fram Kentucky. 


La Grancr, Ky., March 28, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Allow me space in your columns to make a 
few remarks in regard to the agricultural and | 
industrial state of this noble and beloved | 
county of Oldham. I thank God thatshe has gome 
out and shown herself, as she has done, in 80 | 
short a time as two years. The colored people | 
are looking forward to the. bright era when 
they too, with the white man, can boast of 
their wealth, and say, that when the political 
issues of the day, with the ballot box, are opened 
to them, they wont be subject to the white 


/man to till his lands, or be turned off for voting 


the Republican ticket ; but we pledge ourselves 
to support that party which has brought about 
the elective franchise; and we know, if we 
forsake that party, that short will be our race 
from the cradle to the grave. 

The total amount of land owned by the col- 
ored people in this county is about five hun- 


uttering an absurdity. Unfortunately, this bad , dred acres, valued at $25 per acre. A number 


of colored men are tending farms on shares, 
and the farmers are glad to get them on such 
terms as that. 

I also feel happy in being able to state that 
the mustard seed of education has been sown 
in this county, and that we have been carrying 
on a primary school here for three years, and 
children are rapidly advancing in education, 
and are etudying as high as Ray’s Third Arith- 
metic, Smith’s Grammar, Dictionary, &c. Dur- 
ing the long stay in La Grange there have been 
about four hundred scholars in school. Of that 
number, there have not been-eover fifty that 
have left school without learning how to read ; 
and of the four hundred, one hundred and fifty 
have lerned how to write letters and sign their 
names, 

We had a meeting of the U. B. F. a short 
time ago, and brief speeches were made in be- 
half of the New Era. We think that in a 


| short time Oldham county can lend it a hearty 
| support, because we know that the Era isa 


journal that will advocate the cause of a free 


' Government ; and how can we—-I ask the yues- 


tion—let such a journal as that die? 

The speech of Senator Revels in the Senate 
chamber, on the 1Uth instant, has shaken the 
very bases of the dominant party in Kentucky; 
and the general talk on the streets is that they 
did not know that the United States had a ne- 
gro with brains enough te speak in the Uon- 
gressional halls of tne nation. 

1 am yours, very respectfully, 
KE. P. Marrs. 


— - 


Letter from Lanesfield. 


LANESFIELD, Kansas, April 10, 1870, 


-y7- 


tiful,’ they exclaimed unanimously, ‘“‘to be | 79 the Editor of the New Era: 
A master-piece, | 


per- 
| sons are in a Kentucky prison for the crime of 
| aiding slaves to get their freedom. 
Can this be possible? They should be the 
‘last to suffer the loss.of liberty, under the cir- 
| cumstances ; seeing that this terrible desola- 
| tion has come upon them because of their de- 
' votion to the liberty of others. 
| Whocould have dreamed that this punish- 
| ment would have been protracted beyond the 
war,—and after their offeriee ceased to bea 
crime against the State or Nation? and so 
| many years since, at that! . 
| Poor creatures! have they had nobody to 
| think of and care for them? 

Where does the guilt of their imprisonment 
belong? Who is responsibe for this greatest 
of crimes! and how is it to be atoned for? I 
wonder, if their release depends upon the good 
will of Garret Davis—and the flourish of red 
tape? 

Has not the President power over the caso? 
Where is the cruel disability ? 

Dear Sir, give the powers no rest, day or 
night, until justice be done to these sufferers, 
in good measure, heaped up and running over, 
—not only im speedy liberation, but ample 
damages for all the time they have suffered 
since the war ended. 

I hope, the President will be in the case of 
the Eastern king, who could not sleep until he 

had done justice to Mordecaz.—Ksther, chap. 6. 
| Yours, &c. 





B. Marutas. 

P. S. ‘‘As ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.’’ Neither Pre- 
sident Grant, nor any member of Congress, 
would accept of the punishment of the years 
| these persons fullfilled, since there was no rea- 
son why they should suffer for all creation. 

B. M. 
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The Day of Jubilee. 








Kwoxvitie, Tenn., April 22, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

We have several times read of this great day 
of rejoicing in different cities: and we are 
pleased to let you know that we are not behind 
others in showing our gratitude for this glori- 
ous event. . 

The citizens of Knox and the adjoining coun- 
| ties met at Knoxville, East Tennessee, on the 
| 20th inst., to celebrate the ratification of the 
| fifteenth amendment. 
| The procession was formed under the direc- 

tion of Dr. J. B. Young, chief marshal. As- 
| sistants—H. Alexander, W. Mabry, William 





| Simms, A. Scott, and H. Casper. The proces- { 


sion was as follows: Band. Orators of the 
Day. Thirty-six young misses, who represented 
| the States, and over whom the Goddess of Lib- 


to demand the exclusion of the fifteenth amend- erty presided. ‘I'wenty-nine little boys in uni- 
form, who represented the twenty-nine States | 


that have ratified the fifteenth amendment. 
Fire Department. Carriages. Citizens on foot. 
H{orsemen. 

The procession formed before the court-house 
and marched down Main street to High, up 
High to Asylum, up Asylum to Gay, down 
Gay to Main, and thence to Methodist Hill. 
The weather being inclement, the procession 
returned to the court-house, where speeches 
were delivered by Rev. G. W. L. Vere, Rev. J. 
P. Jay, Rev. W. Howell, Rev. John Tate, Jas. 
Mason, W. F, Yardly, Esq., and M. J. R. 
Gentle. 

“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow,’’ was sung by 
members of the Le Vere and Winan’s schools, 
followed by recitations, written for the occa- 
sion, by some young men and misses.’ After 
which the band enlivened the audience with 
music, when the “jubilee” began in earnest. 
The whole demonstration was good. The 
speeches were brief and to the point. Dr. J. 
B. Young read the proclamation. “Although 
the speeches were all good, perhaps none were 
80 pointed asthe one delivered by G. W. Le 
Vere. He spoke of the past of the colored 
race in language so feelingly that it reached 
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to tears. Of the present he spoke, and of the 
cause of the day's rejoicing, giving some laugh- 
able anecdotes. Of the future he drew a pic- 
ture so glowing and bright, that one could al- 
most see it. ‘*O. the past,’’ said he, ‘fellow 
citizens—for to-day is the first time that I can 
‘use that term with propriety—of the past, the 
old animosities, hatreds, and so on, we will 
overlook, blot them out; but of the future, be- 
ware ; for to day we are a power in this nation."’ 
The speech throughout was good, and at its 
close there were repeated cheers.. I will not 
take up too much room, but will say, in con- 
clusion, that we returned to our homes feeling 
that henceforth ,we are living in altogether a 
new sphere. We can hold our heads up, and 
say, ‘‘ Fellow citizens.’ Aye, the sun even 
seems, as it were, to shine brighter, the songs 
of the birds are more joyous, and we feel like 
saying, with an old class-leader, “Thank God ! 
thank God!’’ Vv. 
——o 


Letter from Galveston, Texas, 





Gatveston, April 4th, 1870. 
To The Editor of the New Era: 
Will you please excuse the liberty I take in 
thus addressing you. Although Ihave not the 
pleasure ofa personal acquaintance with you, I 
address you on the present occasion, as I have 
no doubt that you will appreciate my motive 
for so doing. As you have already been ap- 
prised of the fact that our ticket, (the Davis 
Republican,) has triumphed in their county by 
a small majority, I shpll only comment by say- 
ing, it was truly a great ‘victory, all things con- 
sidered; for our opponents had been marshal- 
ing their forces for the conflict for months be- 
fore, under the leadership of wily and skillful 
party tacticians who had never previously ex- 
perienced a reverse of the kind. But the bat- 
tle is not always to the strong, nor the race 
to the swift. The result, in a great measure, 
was brought about by the vigorous and efficient 
efforts eof Hon. G. T. Ruby, of Galveston county. 
Rey. Johnson Reed, and Hon. Richard Nel- 
son, all of whom labored most zealously and 
ably in the interest of the party in this District 
for several weeks prévious to the elcetion ; and, 
in my judgment, they deserve well of their 
party, and I hope, may be suitably rewarded. 
Yours truly, 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


ennai 
Letter from Georgia, 


Aveusta, Ga., April 12, 1870. 
To the E-ditor of the New Era: 

{ have been the recipient of several copies of 
your most excellent standard paper, and I do 
not hesitate a moment in saying that, in its 
material importance, it has eclipsed, and does 
eclipse, the glory of all previous efforts of the 
kind, tending to the elevation of the colored 
ulace in and of the United States. I say, 
that the ability with which jit grapples with 
some of the most gigantic and intricate ques- 
tions of the day, as well as the boldness evinced 
with some of those more delicate problems yet 
to be solved in the onward march of the Gov- 
ernment toward national perfection, make the 
New Era a theological, practical, and, in view 
of its foresight, a prophetical production, which 
every man, who desires to live a life of mind, 
as well as body, in these days of his earthly 
pilgrimage, should patronize. I am now en- 
gaged in realizing two ideas—first, in securing 
you at least ten subscribers; and second, in 
furnishing you with an occasional correspond- 
ence on State affairs, with reference to Geor- 
gia, the hardest to be eured State on the sick 
list. More anon. J. W. Raypoueg. 


a — - 


Letter from Maryland. 


Curstertown, April 16, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

A grand Republican meeting of the colored 
citizens of Chestertown, Kent County, Mary- 
land, was held in their church on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 12th. The meeting was called to 
order by William Perkins, and the following 
officers were elected : President, Jas. A. Jones, 
Esq.; Vice President, Josiah A. Hughes, Esq.; 
Secretary, George C. F. Rogers, Esq.; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Alfred Boyer. 

Judge Il. L. Bond was introduced and gave 
us one of his excellent addresses on education 
and labor, which was listened to by about five 
hundred persons, about one hundred being 
white Republicans and Democrats, who were 
all much pleased with the Judge’s remarks. 
The speaker labored hard to impress upon the 
minds of his auditors what education and in- 
dustry would do for the colored race, and how 
the existing prejudice would in time be can- 
celed. His speech was plain and wholesome. 
The Judge was followed by Gen. R. Clay Craw- 
ford, of Chestertown, and Jamts Wood, Esq., 
of Baltimore, who fally endorsed the Judge’s 
views. Yours, respectfully, 

Gro. C. F. Roars, Secretary. 
neniiiteel 

Letter from Prince George’s, ‘Maryland. 





NortincuaM District, April 4, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Immediately fen hearing of the proclama- 
tion of the Secretary of State announcing the 
ratification of thé fifteenth amendment, a meet- 
ing of the colorad people was called, which 
was responded to by a voting power of several 
hundred. 

y Nottingham District, thank God, by the kind 
instruction of Mr. Henry H. Pfeiffer, is all 
right, and sure to vote a Republican majority. 

Mr. Davy Hawkins was called to+the Chair 
and Mr. Llewellyn Berryacted as Secretary. 

The Committee appointed presented the fol- 
lowing resolution’, which were adopted ‘unani- 
mously. 


Resolved, That we sincerely thank God for 
the blessing called the ‘‘fifteenth amendment.” 

Resolved, That President Grant has our un- 
feigned thanks, for the many proofs of his 
thoughtfulness toward our race. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge Gen. O. O. 
Howard as the first, if not the best friend of 
the colored man, and thank him for the teach- 
ings of his late letter. 

Resolved, That Henry H. Pfeiffer will be 
gratefully remembered by us, as the colored 
man’s best friend in our county. 

Resolved, That we believe, that the “Nation- 
tional Executive Committee of Colored Men’’ 
should send some intelligent man down through 
the lower counties of Maryland, to inspire 
colored people with Republican sentiments. 

Resolved, Thatthe New Era be : e 
to publish this in its next issue. And : 

resolved, ‘That it is the sincere wish ofevery 
colored heart in our midst, that the paper just 
—r may havéalong and prosperous 
11e. ah 
Davy Hawkins, President. ‘ 

Lizwe.Lyn Berry, Secretary. 

—— Mae soe eon tw Massacav- 
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The Disbandment of the Forces. 


On account of the pressure of other matter®, 
we have failed until now to notice the final 
meeting of the American Ayti-Stavery So- 
ciety, at Apollo Hall, in the city of New 
York, on the ninth day of the present month. 

Five years ago, when the great rebellion col- 
lapsed, and the armies of Grant, of Sherman, 
and of their gallant brothers-in-arms, came 


marching home in order todisband, a feeling 
of joy mingled with saduess thrilled the na- 
tional heart, and the hearts too of those battle- 
scarred warriors. The honor and integrity of 
the Union had, indeed, been preserved, but this 


happy result had only been attained through 
the sacrifice of many precious lives. The inti- 
macies of camp life, too, were to be suddenly 
severed by this mustering out of the service ; 


and those who had formed them were to be sep- 
arated in returning to their several and far 
distant homes, never, perhaps, to greet each 
other with brotherly warmth again. Emotions 
like to these are now being experienced by the 
brave manly and womanly hearts that have, 
during thalast forty yeas, heat in unison in 
the Anti-Slavery struggle. The disbanding of 
the forces enlisted in that conflict is now going 
on. The American ANTI-SLAVERY Society, 
which on account of its national character 
always commanded the lion’s share of the pop- 
ular regard, has ceased to exist, and will hence- 
forth be only a memory. Its various auxil- 
iaries, too, will soon, like it, passaway. Already 
bas the announcement been made, that the 
final meeting of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society—an association which can claim an 
origin dating back to the first days of the 
republic, and which can boast of BensaMin 
FRANELIN, as one of its founders—will be held 
on Thursday evening, May 5th, in Hortigg - 
tural Hall, Philadelphia. The other kindred 
associations, doubtless, will soon follow the 
examples thus set, and, in a brief time, not one 
of them will continue in existence. 

But, thank God! the forces thus disbanding 
do not ground their arms in despair, or in base 
surrender to opposing hosts. The battle upon 
their part has been gallantly fought ; the vic- 
tory has been by them achieved, and the slave 
is free. It is fitting, then, that they lay aside 
their armor; and that the Narionat ANTI- 
Stavery Stranparp—tbat cherished oriflamme 
which has for the last thirty years gleamed out 
from the front rank of the contending array— 
should at length be furled, as it was on the 15th 
inst.,in token of their triumph. Let us, in 
this hour of jubilation, take a retrospect, that 
may serve to amply justify any ebullition of 
joy which we, in the fullness of our hearts, 
may give vent to. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1821 had, in its 
partition of the national territory between Free- 
dom and Slavery, thrown the republic into an 
enchanted sleep, broken at last by the bloody 
aprising of Nar. Turner, by the earnest plead- 
ings of Bensamin Lvnvy, and by the more ve- 
hement denunciations of Witttam Lioyp Gar- 
rison. Under such influences the spirit which 
had animated THomwas Criarxson, Evizaspeta 
Herrick and others in Great Britain, was at 
length caught by a few noble men and women 
here in America ; and, as a result, various anti- 
slavery societies were formed in New England, 
and in the Middle and Western States. The 
importance and necessity of having a central 
and controlling head was soon felt ; and on the 
4th of December, 1833, sixty-two zealous and 
determined men, representing the anti-slavery 
sentiment of eleven States, met prayerfully in 
council at the Adelphi Building in Philadel- 
phie. These men felt that they bore their lives 
in their hands. They had left their homes the 
menaced prey of mobocratic violence, on ac- 
count of their out-spoken hostility to human 
servitude; and they now only dared to -assem- 
ble in the day-time, and in a locality guarded 
by the police, to give utterance to the same 
sentiments which had been proclaimed in the 
same city, in the Declaration of our nationa} 
Independence, fifty-ssven years before. They 
came together, knowing that Declaration to 
have become through unhallowed motives and 
agencies only a delusive mockery, and deter- 
mined to complement it by a Declaration of 
Sentiments pledging themselves ‘‘ to secure to 
the Colored Population of the United States all 
the rights and privileges which belong to them 
as men and as Americans.”’ 

Surely this purpose, even had it failed of ac- 
complishment, would have been sufficient to 
immortalize these philanthropists, who in their 
willingness to undergo self-sacrifice, founded 
the American Anti-Stavery Society. If the 
name of Joun Hancock, the President of the 
Continental Congress, is cherished, surely that 
of Bex:an Greex, the President of that de- 
yoted Convention, deserves to be held in equal 
regard. If Tuomas Jrrrerson secured un- 
fading renown by draughting the Magna Charta 
of our liberties, certainly a like meed is due to 
Wituram Lioyp Garrison for having peaned a 
codicil to rescue that instrument from a dam- 
ning inconsistency. And, in the roll-call of 
heroes, when the names of the Apamsgs, of 
Fraykcix,'and of their colleagues in the revo- 
lutionary period are trumpeted, they will as- 
suredly find appropriate echoes in those of 
Jouy G.Wurrtier, of Samven. J. May, of Lewis 
Tarran, of W». Goongut, of fuomas worsens 
Ros'r Purvis, of Exizur Wricut, of Epwin 
ArLrx, of——, but it is unnecessary to make 
here a complete enumeration of the worthies ;— 
let it suffice to state, that fov each of the fifty- 
six shining names proclaimed by the 4th of 
July, 1776, the 6th of December, 1833, can fur- 
nish @ parallel, and have besides half a dozen 
to spare. 

In the performance of the daty to which they 
had consecrated themselves, the members of the 


fully. They entered, too, upon their holy cru- 
sade with a fall knowledge that they went forth 
to encounter obloquy and violence. Lynch 
law and statute law—mobs composed of ‘‘gentle- 
men of property and standing,” and mobs com- | 
posed of the filth and scum of our social life— | 
were by turns evoked to stifle all discussion of | 
the question of slavery. In furtherance of | 


printing offices deepoiled,—Torrey imprisoned 
in Baltimore, Dresser brutally whipped at 
Nashville, and Lovesoy ruthlessly murdered at 
Alton. 
of other lawless and crimina! measures resorted 
to. The undaunted champions of the right 
gradually won their way from the open air to 
the school-house, from the school-house to the 
church, pod from the church to the legislative 
halls of: the Union. Then, the Slave-power. 
maddened at this successful persistency, rushed 
suicidally into rebellion ; and the fetters of its 
blast# of civil war. 

With the abolition of slavery, and the return 
of peace, a portion of the members of the 
American AnTI-SLavery Society deemed its 
work accomplished, and favored its dissolution. 
Others urged, however—-and we think, wit 
reason, that its pledge would only be fuily re- 
deemed, when it had aided in securing the cum- 


throughout the entire country. It has conse- 
quently labored on—still—as it has always done 


of gainsaying and reproach ; and it has at last 
been rewarded by beholding the successive 
triumphs of civil and political justice in thie 
adoption of the fourteenth and fifteenth Con- 
stitutional amendments. Surely the final !us- 
trum of its career has been by no means the 
least useful period of its existence. 

We have thus briefly adverted to the work of 
the Awertcan Anti-SLavery Society without 
seeking to give a history of its labors, for that 
would require a volume. Nor do we pretend 
to pen its eulogy, for we feel that any words of 
ours would fall tar short of its just due. We 
only wish to bear our testimony, that ‘it has 
fought the good fight,’—that ‘it has kept the 
faith.’ It is gratifying to note, that on the 
fifth anniversary of Lee’s surrender, it could 
regard its warfare as ended, and determine 
upon its own disbandment. 

And yet our gratification is not wholly with- 
-out alloy. We must now reckon this Society as 
“among the things that once were ;” and it is 
sad to reflect, that of all those who aided in its 
formation, not one was present at its final 
meeting, and that only three of that number,— 
Joun G. Warrtier, Ropert Purvis and Joseru 
A. DvuapaLe—sent letters congratalatory of its 
finished work. However we will not permit 
ourselves to repine at its discontinuance. 
will rather trust, with Jonn G. Warrtrer, that 
“the enthusiasm of humanity which called it 
into existence still remains with’ all its mem- 
bers ; and that they have parted ‘‘to meet here- 
after, inspirit if not in person, in every wise 
and Christian effort which shall have in view 
the well-being of man.” 








The Richmond Celebration. 


The colored people of Richmond have every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
complete success of their recent demonstration 
in recognition of the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 2Uth 
instant people from the rural districts, in holi- 
day attire, commenced pouring into the streets 
of Richmond, and the jnhabitants of this fa- 
mous old city had bestirred themselves with 
unusual vigilance to the duties of the day. A 
stream of pedestrians set in towards the place 
of rendezvous about 7 o’clock A. M., which 
was continued until it is estimated six thousand 
people were on the ground. 

The procession took up its line of march 
through the principal streets at about twelve 
o'clock. It was animposing sight. Carriages, 
a small squad of white policemen, the post 
band, another body of white men, and a large 
number of Knights Templar composed the first 
division. Then came Masons, Odd-Fellows, 
Good Samaritans, and other benevolent socie- 
ties. Following these were the various trades 
and industries, too numerous for mention. 


The uniforms of the different orders were in 
good taste, and showed to fine advantage. The 
procession, which was a mile and a half long, 
was greeted on the route by the waving of 
handkerchiefs andcheers. There were some 
few houses upon which the flag of the Union 
was flying, but not many—notably, General 
Cansy’s and Miss Van Lew’s. The procession 
gave rousing cheers while pussing these and 
other loyal residences, which seemed to be ap- 
preciated by the vigorous waving of handker- 
chiefs and smiles of approval from the ladies. 
The platform was erected at City Spring, and 
the vast audience of 5,000 people werejaddres- 
sed by Sextus Mantin, the principal orator of 
the day ; Prof. Lanesron, Hon. ©. H. Poxrrer, 
and others. 

It was remarked that the better class of col- 
ored people were largely represented both in 
the procession and among the spectators. Of 
all the celebrations of which we have read or 
seen, we know of none to eclipse this one at 
Richmond. 

Mr. Joun Ouiver, the President of the Day, 
and Mr. Boyp, the Chief Marshal of the Day, 
manifested great judgment in the matter of 
arrangements, and in the way of execution. 

The whites took but little part, and appa- 
rently but little interest, in the celebration, 
owing, we suppose, to the fact that such action 
would have been an encouragement to the Con- 
servative colored people tocall their souls their 
own. All this will soon be changed, and old 
Richmond will do political justice by lifting 
the colored man on toa level with that afforded 
in Boston. Richmond was the last te hold out 
in the iaterest of slavery, and she wil! be the 
last walking-ground of its ghost—proscrip- 
tion. 

AERO ORR NEE EAH MeC NE 


To Our Correspondents. 


We desire to call attention once again, to a 
requirement which is usual among the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, and which, we think, we 
are fully justified in adopting in the conduct 
of our enterprise. 

If a person writes an article intended for 
publication, he is ordinarily expected to send 
in his name at the same time, if he entertains 
any hopes of seeing it in print. By so doing, 
he does not, it is true, take off any legal re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of editor or 
publisher ; but he may thereby determine edi- 
tor or publisher to assume such responsibility 
in giving currency to his production. 

We are led to these remarks now by the 
fact, that we have received a communication 
under the signature of ‘A Colored Man of 
Southern Maryland.” It is an article unexcep- 
tionable in every point, save that it lacks the 
usual requirement to which we have alluded 
above; and upon that account alone, we must 
decline to publish it. If, however, the writer 
sees proper to transmit his real name to us, we 
shall take pleasure in giving his communica- 
tion a place in our columns. And hereafter, 
we trust, that he and all the rest of our corre- 
spondents will be careful to note this rule, and 








American Anti-SLavery Socrery labored faith- | to govern themselves accordingly. 
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Mr. Douglass’ Remarks. 


At a commemorative social reunion held at 
Apollo Hall, New York city, on the evening 
of April 9th, the following remarks were made 
by our distinguished corresponding Editor : 

Freperick Dovctass thought it was too late 


already heard more than they could remember. 


of Confucius. He wasinclined to think they 
would be rather a benefit to us than an injury. 
| They are a patient industrious people, remark- 
ably gentle and inoffensive, and though they 
| should come asthe waves come, we have 3 
deeply-rooted indigenouscivilization, an Amer- 
ican spirit brooding over every inch of our 
| Territory, continually reinforced by Caucasian 
| importations from Europe; we have institu- 
(tions; school houses, presses, to light the 


‘pathway of the future. We have nothing to 


‘room for honest difference of opinion among 
colored as among white people, nor do we urge | 


A Race’s Ecstacy. 


As we go to press, there comes from every 
part of the land reports written specially for 
the New Ena, telling of the rejoicing of the 
people over the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment. We regret we cannot find space 
for one-tenth of them ; but we will next week 
summarise them, so as al] shall* have a men- 
tion. 

The striking feature about these celebrations 
is that they are all suscesses. Now, it seems 
to us that this fact carries its own moral, and 
that is, that when people are united they are 
always successful. We have made no great 
progress in some of the largest and most influ- 
ential centers of our people, because the enemy 
was able to devide us. 


Of course we do not say that there is not 





fear. Vossession is nine points in the law. We 
‘run this machine—you and1. (Applause.) 


ideas, our manners sod 
are of the right spirit we shall mould not only 
ithe Echiopian Lut the Mongolian into true 
' Americans. We 


Amerieans—let them come. The mission of 


| ° : : : 

| this country is to estab!ish a cosmopolitan na- 

‘tion, the grandest and most comprehensive 
illustration of the unity of the human race the 


It is for us to determine 
whether their coming bere shall be a blessing 
or otherwise. He was very glad for the black 
man that he had got the inside track just now. 
(Applause. ) 


world has ever seen. 


e 

THropors Tinton had had no need to “cudgel 
his brain’’ for a reminiscence. In the city of 
Richmond, his attention was attracted by a 
sound, ‘‘going, going,’ and then he saw a wo- 

man on the auction block with her three chil- 
| dren, who were sold to four different States of 
the Union, and the American flag looked down 
upon it. At that time he had sworn an oath 
to devote his life to nothing but the abolition 
of slavery. After the war, he stood by the side 
of Gen. AnpgRSON and helped hoist the flag 
upon Sumter, and then he remembered the 
scene of his earliest manhcod. The flag of the 
| Republic fell to the earth, to reach the level of 
the despised and downtrodden, and when again 
raised, it lifted alltoa common level. (Ap- 
plause ) 

The hour being now late, the meeting ad- 
| journed. 
| je 
The Late Geo. A. Hackett. 








A knightly spirit passed away from us when 
Geo. A. Hackett was called from earth a week 
ago in Baltimore. Few men in the private 
walks of life have done a8 much substantial 
work as he. He was an extraordinary man, view 
him in what light we may. For seventy odd 
years he has had his home in the city of his 
birth—Baltimore. He belonged to a class 
of men born about the same time, and in that 
State, all of whom have made their names 
honorable and distinguished for noble works 
performed. Freperice Doverass, Henry Hicw 
LanD Garnett, Samvget R. Warp, the elder 
Watkiss, Bens. Banneger, Ret. Dr. Penntne- 
von, Ex-Presidents Benson and Warner, and 
Ira ALpripce! What other State can furnish 
such a long line of the names of men whose 
lives have imprinted such an influence in the 
history of our race as this? 


Mr. Hacxkrt, as will be seen by the extended 
notice we this week publish of his funeral, was 
identified with all the institutions of the city 
pertaining to the interest and well-being of the 
| race—educational, moral, religicus, eleemosy- 
| nary. 

In all the tempestuous days of the past, — 
times which literally tried the souls of the free 
colored pevple of Maryland, he has been the 
central figure around which clustered the forces 
which were to comba€ and overcome the march 
of the oppressor. When Jacoss introduced, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, his infamous 
| bill in the Maryland Legislature, which decreed 
the sale of all the free colered children into 
slavery, and the expulsion of the adults, with 
the confiscation of the three million dollars’ 
worth of property owned by them, for the school 
fund for the education of the poor whites of 
the State, Hacxert, singly and almost alone 
at first, worked night and day unceasingly, un- 
til he succeeded in creating a public opinion 
even among the slaveholders—the very class 
who before were anxious for the passage of the 
bill—which made its passage impossible. In 
the running off of slaves, in providing for 
fatherless children, in providing shelter for the 
homeless, in all matters of practieal Christi- 
anity, he stood pre-eminent. 


During the war he threw bis whole soul into 
the work of enlisting colored troops. Even be- 
fore the emancipation of the State he would 
hire a wagon, go ou a plantation, fill it with 
' slaves, and with a six-barrelled revolver in each 
hand, defy the master te prevent it. His cool- 
ness, his courage were wonderful. Organized 
bands of men have for weeks at a time laid wait 
around his house tokill him. He bad been shot 
atand cut at times enocgh to have killed hima 
dozen times; but his life was preserved as if 
hedged about with an invisible mail, and be 
was permitted to die calmly and peacefally in 
the bosom of his family at a ripe old age, in the 
full possession of his faculties, and with three 
days only of illness—the first he ever had. 

A fine fact came to the surface in the death 
of this singularly busy and useful man; and 
that is, that his work was fully appreciated. 

His funeral was one that President or prince 
might covet. The procession was over a mile 
in length. The corpse, as it laid in the chancel 
in the beautiful church on Saratoga street, was 
viewed in three hours by not less than 5,000 
people, and the procession by at least 50,000, 
while the houses in the neighborhood in which 
he had so long lived were draped in mourning, 
many buildings putting out flags draped and at 
half mast. Bishop Payne was never more ten- 
der and eloquent than he was in the delivery 
of the sermon. No just idea can be obtained 
from the newspaper accounts. 

Thus a good and great man has passed away. 
‘Take him for all in all, it will be a long while 
ere we look upon his like again. 

amen 


A New Industry for Our People. 








If one-half of what Prof. Warren says about 
his new silk-worm be true, a new field of in- 
custry is open for our people which will be 
profitable as weil as congenial. Our women and 
children, remembering the demands of slavery— 
namely, that they should work ia the same field 
with the men—have since freedom, gone to the 
opposite extreme, of réfusing to go into the 
cotton fields, even at picking time, when the 
work is comparatively light, and when the 
nimble fingers of the fair ones and their off- 
springs might be of considerable service, with- 
out any loss of true self-respect, and without 
any danger to health. 

However, if old associations are to stand in 
the way of the cotton culture, it is well that 
this culture of silk, in which the worms gre 
hardy, and the product of them of « superior 
kind, should be brought to light. 

We trust every reader will attentively peruse 
Mr. Wargen’s paper published on this page of 
the New Era, and cut it out and study it. 
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who was also one of the early experimenters, 
has been most fortunate, and met with decided 
success since 1863, and by careful experiments 
produced, a few years since, a crop of 20,000 
eocoons in one season. 

Monsieur Personat, in his valuable work. 
‘‘Le Ver a Soie du Chine,” (Yama-Mai,) gives 
much valuable information on the subject of 
their culture, which is most important to all-— 
the influence of food and air, temperature, and 
the proper mode of culture. In 1865 he rear- 
ed over 20,000 worms, partly in the open air, 
and partly in an open room, with cut boughs. 
He recommends the oak boughs jin pots, or the 
trees covered with net-work. His account em- 
braces years of cultivation in France of this 
valuable s;ecies of silk-worm, and he has also 
' drawn out a scule of profitsto be obtained by 
cultivating this worm on an extended scale, 
being an approximate of his own cultivation 
for years. 

As an example, allow a hectare, (2} acres,) 





But we do contend that 


many of the carpet-baggers there are no better 
than the natives, that colored people had bet- 
ter trust themselves first of all, and if co-opera- 
tion is indispensable, as we believe it is, let 
them take some part in proposing the terms 
of co-operation, both in politics and industries. 

We know a community, which was Conserva- 
tive one year ago, because the dominant race 
was the employer ; to-day the colored people 
employ themselves, and they are Radical to the 
core, and getting rich on their Radicalism. 

We say again, the teachings of our jubilee 
are union, success, independence. Let us, as 
in this instanc, fcvayeteak of pur people as 
a whole, and join all enterprises with the hope 
of aiding, dropping, if we possess it, the silly 
ambition to control, and we will surely find 
ourselves respected and our enterprises a suc- 
cess. 








Contemptible. 

“ARMAND,” the Washington correspondent 
of the United Irishman, in issue of 23d instant, 
speaking of the present investigation of the 
charges against General Howarp, says : 

“General Howard will now have an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the country how it comes 
that he is such a privileged character, and un- 
der what law he is allowed to draw the pay of 
a Major General, Superintendent of the Freed- 
men’s, Refugees’ and Abandoned Lands’ Bu- 
reaus, also as Superintendent of the Colored 
Schools South.” 


In this statement we find kindred elements— 
malignity and falsehood. General Howarp 
does not draw the pay of a Major General, and 
only receives the fixed allowance of a Brigadier 
General in the Regular Army, to which he is 
fairly and honorably entitled. We admire the 
liberty of the press, and advocate the liberty 
of the people, but we insist that both shall 
stand on the principles of justice and truth. 
We cannot allow a brave soldier, who has 
suffered much for his country, and more for the 
down-trodden and oppressed, to be abused and 
misrepresented without at once recording our 
warm and unqualified protest. The honored 
name of O. 0. Howarp will be handed down to 
posterity, will be sounded with praise by millions 
yet unborn, while- his traducers will sink into 
utter insignificance and contempt. For the 
further information of ‘‘ARMAND,’’ we have to 
say that General Howarp is Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau by act of Congress 
passed March Jd, 1865, and his supervision of 
the colored schools is established by the same 
authority. The assignment of General Howarp, 
a Regular Army officer, to this duty by the War 
Department, instead of increasing his pay, saves 
the Government three thousand dollars a year, 
the salary fixed by Congréss for the Commis- 
sioner, a fact of which General O’NeiLt, the 
editor of the United Irishman, is no doubt 
well aware. 





An Important Qvuestion.—The Richmond 
“Dispatch”’ says : ‘The Republican Convention 
now insession here should at once denounce 
the doctrines proclaimed by Srita Martin 
on Wednesday. Mr. Martin says that the ne- 
groes must claim the right to sit with the whites 
in theatres, churches, and other public build- 
ings. to ride with them on the cars, and to stay 
at the same hotels with them. Letters from a 
number of the members of the sedent Conven- 
tion were read about the time Mr. Marrin’s 
speech was made. Now, let Judge Rives, Gov. 
Wetts, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Bouxina, Mr. Masstr, 
and others who are members of this Conven- 
tion, put themselves upon the record upon this 
question. An answer will be extorted from 
them upon the stump before long, and they 
would better agree upon that answer at once.” 

If the Dispatch can fight with no stronger 
weapons than prejudice and proscription, its 
days are numbered. It fought the North with 
these, and wasbeaten. It willbe beat again. 

—————EE 


Silk Culture. 





Professor WarrEN’s memorial asking from 
Congress an appropriation for the introduc- 
tion of the silk worm into this country has 
created a great deal of interest. It is thought 
that the desired appropriation will be made 
that the practicability of silk culture may be 
tested. 

Prof. Warren in his interesting paper on the 
new breed of silk worms gives full and com- 
plete information upon this subject. 

The Yama-Mai is a native of Oshin, Japan, 
where the climate, much like our own, is cold 
in winter and warm in summer. The eggs 
taken from this district thrive well in France 
and England. The production is natural, and 
in the wild state in many parts of Japan ; the 
Yama-Mai is found in the forests, where the 
women and children collect the cocoons. In 
that country the eggs fall from the trees in au- 
tumn, and in the spring the worms find their 
way to the trees, where they feed for two weeks 
or more, after which the cocoons are formed 
and then gathered by women and children, the 
chrysalis being destroyed by roasting in the 
sun for three days. 

The Yama-Mai avoids sunshine, but likes the 
warmth diffused through the leafy shade. They 
will bear a moderate amount of cold for brief 
periods, but great care must be paid to ventil- 
ation. From experience the best temperature 
for the eggs is under 50° during the spring 
to avoid hatching. Young osklings in pots 
are obtained to feed upon, in case of premature 
hatching. 

The eggs of the Yama-Mai are large and 
spherical, the greatest diameter being from 1-9 
to,1-10 of an inch, and the smaller 1-13 to 1-16 
of an inch. The egg is of a pale straw pink col- 
or, coated over with a gum, which gives ita 
mottled appearance; but @ most singular cir- 
curistance is mentioned by Monsieur Menne- 
ville, in his observations, which.has not before 
been observed in the young larve of any in- 
sect, viz: that the young larve of the Yama- 
Mai is fully developed within a few weeks after 
the birth of theegg, and then the worm lies 
within its shel, in adormant condition during 
the winter, until the warm temperature of 
spring awakens him. It is for this reason, 
more thanany other, that so much disappoint- 
ment has attended the importation of eggs from 
Japan, and great care has to be used in their 
transit to prevent hatching and to preserve the 
proper temperature. 

Monsieur Le Baron de Bretton, of Austria, 
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entirely planted with oak trees, to each square 
meter (40 inches) twenty-five worms, which 
would be sufffvient for the foliage. Allow ten 
cocoons only as the result (after loss from waste) 
| as product of each square meter. That would 
give 100,000 c»coons to the hectare; as a co- 
coen weighs from five to eight grammes, 200 
would weigh one kilogramme, (a kilogramme 
equals 2} pounds,) leaving a total of 500 kilo- 
grammes of full cocoons for the hectare. Al- 
low a fair reduction for paths, say one-third or 
more, that would leave 300 kilogrammes of co- 
coons—12 kilogrammes of cocoons would re- 
alize one kilogramme of raw ailk, the value in 
Japan of which is seventy five toeighty francs. 
The same weight of cocoons would be worth 
one-twelfth, or five to seven francs. Take the 
value of the Yama-Mai cocvon only at four to 
five francs, the return then would be annually 
1,200 to 1,500 francs the hectare, and with lit- 
tle trouble, and the use of oak trees. 

The expense is small—the clearing of the 
ground—a net to cover the trees, which would 
last for years, making its annual value one-tenth 
the cost, and the labor in collecting the crop. 
The price of the silk in Japan is 800 to 900 
Mexican dollars the picul, equal to 4,500 to 
5,000 franca, equal to £133, or 75 to 85 francs 
the kilogramme—33 to 38s. per lb., and the 
price is still rising. 

The best varieties of the oak used by the Ja- 
panese for réaring the Yama-Mai are the Quer- 
cus dentata, Q. Serrata, and Q. Sirekasi, 
being those which vegetate earlier, and having 
the most tender leaves, are the best for feeding 
the worms, while the silk made from them is 
strong and valuable. Common English oak or 
our American oaks, Marbacktiand Macracarpa 
and others, will answer well. 

Much care is necessary in feeding, as the 
the worms are particular as to the quality, pre- 
ferring twigs with leaves, and not picked leaves. 
Oak sprays kept fresh in water are preferred, 
while plenty of fresh air is most desirable. The 
Japanese gather branches, put them in bottles, 
then place the young worms on the leaves. 
The Yama-Mai are quick growers, eating night 
and day, and require plenty of food. The co- 
coon of the Yama-Mai resembles the Mori, ex- 
cept in size. It is closed at both ends, the 
shape oval, the color golden yellow or greenish 
blue. The fibre of the silk is composed of a 
double thread, there being two orifices or spin- 
nerets in the larva, through which the thread 
is emitted. The silk is of a deep green or yel- 
lowish color externally, but internally of a gil- 
ver whiteness. The thread of the cocoon mea- 
sures in one continuous unbroken length from 
800 to 1,100 yards. The peculiar formation of 
the cocoon shows that the worm works differ; 
ently from the mulberry worm, and the moth 
makes its exit much moreeasily. A most import- 
ant fact also presents itself,which gives a superi- 
ority to the silk. The fibre being covered with 
a gummy muterial not liable to be dissolved in 
water during reeling, the two ends become, as 
it were, agglutinated together, and compose a 
single strand during the process. The speci- 
mens can be seen in the case. This beautiful 
Lepidoptera, the most magnificent of its spe- 
cies, measures from five to six inches from tip 
to tip, and by a peculiar formation of wing is 
enabled to fly with great rapidity. 

The silk of this species is very beautiful and 
strong, and is aged for coats, flowers, dreases, 
and ornamental work by the Japanese. From 
the formation of the cocoon to the exit of the 
moth is from thirty to forty days only; the 
whole time from the birth of the worm to the 
laying of the eggs, which closes the season, is 
from fifty to sixty days. About twelve pounds 
of cocoons, allowing for waste, will make one 
pound of raw silk, and in this respect the Yama- 
Mai has an advantage over the Mors, owing to 
less waste and its greater size of cocoons. A 
distinguished French writer gives his opinion 
that the silk of the Yama-Mai oceupies the 
next highest rank to the Mulberry worm, and 
is quite as brilliant as that silk. 

Another species of the silk worm, Bombyx 
Cynthia, feeds on the aclanthus glandulosa ; 
has also met with decided success in Europe, 
aad its introduction may be noticed about the 
year 1856, through a Piedmontese missionary, 
Abbe Fantons, who sent them to France. 

The ailanthus tree will flourish on any soil, 
even where sterile, while in England and Hol- 
land and other moist climates, the ailanthus 
tree grows luxuriously, and the insect attains 
a large size and makes a fine cocoon. 

The tree is the easier to grow and propagate. 
Regarding the silk, everything isin its favor, as 
its qualities have been well tested and appre- 
ciated by the manufactures at Lyons and Rou- 
baix. 

The silk is easily cleaned, and will take a dye 
better than the Yama-Mai, and from experi- 
ments made, will permit a finer gloss than the 
Bombyx mort. A noted chemist and weaver 
of France has discovered that the gloss of the 
ailanthus silk far surpasses any other known 
varieties of Bourre de sote. 

The cocoons of the ailanthus are elongated, of 
a pale gray color, very close tissue, one and a 
half to one and three-quarters of an inch long, 
and about three-quarters of an inch broad. 
The worm begins its cocoon by securing itself 
firmly tc the main stem of the leaf, so that it 
may be secure to the tree when the leaves fall, 
thus showing a remarkable instinct. 

Ailanthiculture is to be a most promising 
industry in Europe, and let it be known here 
that its introduction can never supplant or in- 
jure the success of any other species. As it is 
so exclusive in its way, it will rather be a val- 
uable supplement to science and agriculture by 
bringing into use in America some lands which 
have hithesto remained untouched as valueless ; 
and he will be considered a public benefactor, 
nay, greater than many of this day, who will 
be the means of introducing into our country 
and putting to practical use a most profitable 
industry and the employment of waste lands. 

The demand for this silk is on the increase 
in Europe, for it is known to be durable and 
serviceable, and the cocoon can be reeled out 
in one continuous thread. One peculiar fact 
connected with this cocoon is that it is not 
found like others, but the worm makes a sigzag 
course, which makes it appear open at the ends. 
Hence the difficulty in former attempts to reel 
it, as ite weight sinks it in the water. The 
moth, when emerging, does not cut the strands 
of silk, but gently forces its way through the 
opening, thus leaving the cocoon intact without 
a broken thread. It can then be reeled or 








carded ag may be desired, To prove the im- 
mense utility of the cultivatien of the guetion 
in France, Father Incarville said: “ The silk 
produced from the ailanthus lasts double the 
time of the Mulbe:ry worm, and does not spot 
so easily, but washes like linen.” The strength 
of this silk is surprising, and the well known 
durability of the Indian foulards, which ore 
composed entirely of ailanthus silk, is attribu- 
ted to this fact. 

While in England I visited the beautiful 
country seat of Lady Dorothy Neville, at Peters- 
field ; and where her ladyship had planted s 
large number of the ailanthus in a portion of, 
her beautiful garden, and covered the same 
with net-works, there were thousands of these 
worms in the highest state of perfection, and it 
was, indeed, a beautiful .sight. On entering 
the inclosure we see these magnificent silk 
worms, from one to three inches long, of an 
intense emerald green color, with the tubucles 





in all stages, some dormant, others eating, others 
spinning like weavers, while many had made 
their cocoons andgwere stowed away in the 
leaves. They di t seem to care for wind or 
rain. Their feet having great adhesive power, 
they cling to the leaves with a peculiar strength, 
and their bodies being covered with a fine 
down, seem to turn the rain like the leaf of a 
cabbage. Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, whom I 
visited thé same month, had nearly 20,000 
worms feeding in the open air on the ailanthus, 
which fally satisfied me of their easy culture, 
though the climate is not as favorable as our 


tipped with a gorgeous marine blue. They were | 


bearing the inscription. “George A. Hackett, 
d 64 yeays,” were removed in a hearse to 
Bethel (African Methodist Episcopal) Church. 
Rev. Daniel W. Moore, Pastor, on Saratogs 
street near Gay, and placed in front of the altar. 
From 8 to 11 o’clock the church was visited by 
a large number of persons of all ages, sex and 
color. On the lid or top of the coffin were 
placed the sash, apron and badges, the insig. 
nias of the order of which he was a member, as 
also boquets of white lilies and camelias. 
A number of the lodges, associations, &c., t, 
which the deceased had been attached, having 
determined on testifying their respect for him’ 
the members assembled at their respective meet. 
ing rooms, and after forming took position on 
Saratoga and Gay streets. The sidewalks of 
both streets were filled with spectators, who. 
remained in the vicinity until after the services 
in the church had been concluded, and the 
funeral procession moved off en route to Laurel 
Cemetery, out the Belair road. ; 

A large number of persons gathered in Bethel 
Church previous to the commencement of the 
service, but were only permitted to occupy the 
galleries and the seats on the side aisles, those 
in the centre being reserved for the family 
and relatives, and the various orders of which 
the deceased was a member, —— others the 
Grand Lodge of. Masons, and the Grand Coun- 
cil of Odd Fellows, the Knight Templars, and 
a detachment of Lincoln Zouaves and soldiers 
of Gideon. 

The family and immediate friends of the de- 
ceased and other mourners lett his late resi- 
dence in ne and reached the church a 
few minutes before eleven o'clock. They were 
conducted to the seats reserved for them, to the 
right of the centre aisle, and for awhile the 
ie of the wife and daughter could be heard 
over the building. Among others present was 
Senator Revels, of Nississippi, who had come 
on from Washington, and who was seated aside 





own. This gentleman has given great atten- 
tion to the subject, and is one of the most pro- 
minent sericulturists in England. 

It is indeed surprising that silk culture has 
beea so tardy in the United States when, the 
subject is of such interest. In 1869 the value 
of the silk goods manufactured in the United 


silk imported. In our manufactures in Pater- 
son, N. J., 75,000 spindles are in operation, 
while the capital invested in the business in 
Philadelphia alone is $1,500,000. In New York, 


No. 


seon be seen. 


has become valuable, nay precious, and by the 


and the once neglected and despised ailanthus, 


ries. 


industrial pursuits of the day, and the fair sex 
giving pursuit, but a most beautiful and inter. 


fingers a most extensive and remunerative 


fabrics in Europe. 


duce others to make 


American soil fit to clothe a king, or be worn 
by a prince and princess royal. ; 

Let steps be taken to introduce in our country 
these hardy, silk-producing worms, and render 
a signal service to science, industry, and agri- 
riculture, for it will certainly be one of the 
greatest honors to any society that will take 
the initiatory steps. Let us have them; for 
they can be easily acclimated here, as in other 
countries possessing less natural advantages. 
We may have to struggle with prejudices and 
inexperience, but we must make the trial. All 
the materials are around us, provided by na- 
tnre, and ailanthiculture should take a promi- 
nent rank, for silk is silk, and practical men, 
who have a keen eye to science, are ready to 
take the matter in hand if the proper encour- 
agement will be given. Our domestic manu- 
factures in America, even to California, are 
various and important, and not to be passed by, 
for in many we may defy competition, even 
rivaling the Old World ; but these industrial 
triumphs will be incomplete without adding 
these new fabrics—beautiful silks—made from 
the oak and the ailanthus, for in the hands of 
scientific men, encouraged by government, its 
importance must be recognized, its success ob- 
tained, and asa valuable and prominent do- 
mestic industry, become a source of immense 
wealth to the country.— Washington Daily 
Chronicle. 





Funeral of the Late George A. 
Hackett. 


The faneral of Captain George A. Hackett, 
whose death on Thursday morning last, at his 
late residence, No. 52 Forrest street Balti- 
more, in the 64th year of his age, has been no- 
ticed, took place on Sunday last, and was at- 
tended by a large number of members of the 
various organizations to which he belonged. 
The prominent position he held in these Orders 
and the active part taken by him in all matters 
connected with the colored race gave him not 
only great influence in the colored community, 
but also attracted to him the attention of many 
others of citizens, so that he was well known 
in this city and State. He was a member of 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 2, of Free Accepted 
Ancient York Masons, and passed through all 
the positions of that ‘Lodge, the Royal Arch 
Chapter Commandaries and the Union Grand 
Lodge, of which he was Past Grand Master, 
and had reached the highest honor of the Order, 
that of Prince of Jerusalem. He was in for. 
mer years Vice Grand of Oliver Lodge, No. 
967, of the United Order of Odd Fellows; was 
one of the founders of Rising Star of D. A. 
Payne Lodge, No. 2, of the Order of Good 
Samaritans, being an ancient Samaritan, a 
— of Xing Hesckiah Pasture Lodge of 

er of Nazarites; one of rs of 
" the membe 


Diviaien No. 3. Sons of Temperance, one of 
the founders of the Good Intent Building As- 
sociation No. 1, was one of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and member of the Fifth ward Wilson 
Club, and was First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
of the regiment called the Henry Winter Davis 

. _ brevetted as Captain on the staff of 
bande © peih: Dephil. aeraing 

o m 
the rece: Of>the deceased having previously 
been placed, at his residence, in a handsome 
walnut coffin, covered with black cloth, mount- 
ed with silver-plated handles, a8 also a plate 


tH 





States was nearly $20,000,000, of which to pro- 
duce this there was nearly $6,000,000 of raw 


Massachusetts, and Cénnecticut, are also mills 
with an aggregate capital of $5,000,000. The 
above give employment to thousands of opera- 
tives. And shall we thus send our millions 
abroad to feed the foreiga looms of goods which 
we can make at heme? Shall we spend our 
millions for raw silk which can be raised here? 
Let the right corrse be taken, and Con- 
gress make an appropriation to the Bureau of 
Agriculture to introduce sufficient of these 
species, in eggs or cocoons, and the result can 
What a boon is here offered to 
America by the introduction of these new spe- 
cies, and the utilization of oak leaves—a ma- 
terial which has*never been of the least value 


medium of an insect. All oak trees and hedges, 


are by a modern change converted inio a beau- 
tiful and precious silken fabric. Had this state- 
ment been made one decade ago, it would have 
been looked upon with derision, and its author 
lavghed at in society as the idlest of visiona- 


This beautifal stady opens up a field, not only 
for entomologists and those interested in na- 
tural history, but is one of the most impertant 


will also find it not only a healthful and life- 
esting study ; it will open up to their nimble 


source of labor, and our American ladies can, 
by the aid of this new and beautiful material, 
be enabled to wear ‘‘ robes of satin at the cost 
of those of wool.” The Empress of China, 
about 2,700 B. C., was the first to unravel the 
silk from the cocoon of the Bombyx-Mori, and 
history tells us of Pamphila, a native lady of 
Cos, associated with the first weaving of silken 


Let us, by our united efforts, do all we can, 
and strain every nerve to enrich our country 
with this new and valuable industry, and in- 
trial with these 
valuable races wherever a foot of land 
is owned, or an oak tree and an ailenthus 
can be planted; and when we have taken this 
step toward self-dependence, wecan indeed 
show to the Old World the true dignity and 
genius of American labor, and offer garments 
from American looms, from material grown on 


of the pulpit. During the half hour prelimi 
‘nary to the commencement of services the choir 
| of the church, under the lead of Mr. Cator 
| Day, sung several anthems. 

Re eleven o’clock Bishop Brown gave out the 
468th hymn, commencing “ Why should our 
morning thoughts delight to grovel in the dust?” 
—which was eee, y the choir. After prayer 
by Rev. Andrew B. Cross another hymn was 
sung by the choir, after which it was announced 
that Bishop Payne would deliver the funeral! 
discourse. 

The Bishop took for his text the 51st verse, 
15th chapter of lst Corinthians, *‘ Behold, [ 
shew you a mystery. We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed,” and at length 
treated the subject as embraced by the words 
of the text, referring to the immutability of 
God’s law, ete. He spoke of the deceased ag 
having been one of, if not the foremost man in 
this city of his color for upwards of thirty 
years. There were others, seated by him, who 
had known the deceased for over forty years. 

The speaker referred to what had been said 
against the deceased, and observed that when 
one occupies a prominent position there are 
always a number of persons ready to slander 
him. No person under the same circumstances 
as the deceased had won more honors than him, 
and he (the speaker) would say that his life was 
a success. ‘There were comparatively few per- 
sons reaching over three score years who were 
more active. He had mostly enjoyed vigorous 
health; was ever ready fox active work, and 
faithfully discharged the duties thereof. 

In his church duties he was prompt and at- 
tentive. Scarcely ten days have passed since 
last he met in that church the deceased. The 
speaker had no idea then that he would have 
gone before him. He was a man of great mo- 
ral courage, and never seemed to have any fear 
of facing any man, or dreading human power 
whenever duty impelled hin onward. He was 
a faithful friend. A man who never turaed his 
back on one, is a jewel of a friend. if a man 
was in trouvie the ueveased was always ready 
to seek to relieve him. He had provided for 
his family as few men did. They were always 
well fed, clothed, and educated. 

Soon after the commencement of the late 
war, a Union officer who was passing through 
this city, found a shelter in the house of the 
deceased when it was dangerous for him to 
have appeared on the streets, and was after- 
wards by him conducted safely out of the city. 

The father of the deceased, said the speaker, 
was prominent in their church, and for fifty- 
three years was Conference steward, and had a 
seat in the Conference, as the printed records 
in the possession of the speaker showed. The 
deceased thus had a noble ancestry, and his 
money was spent,and whole life given in a good 
cause. A written statement of the class Jeader 
(Washington A. Adams) of the deceased, in 
respect to his happy death, was read by the 
Bishop, who occupied about three quartera_of 
an hour in his discourse. The seryices were 
concluded with the singing of a hymn by the 
choir, and those composing the congregation 
were dismissed with the benediction. 

The coffin was then removed from the church 
and placed in the hearse, and the family, friends 
and others took seats in the carriages, forty- 
eight in number, forming the funeral train. 
The line of procession was then formed on Gay 
street in the following order: Mount Lebanon 
Lodge No. 3, Independent Order of Good Sa- 
maritans, and the following lodges of the Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows: Humane No. 
1411, Samuel Smith, marshal ; Evening Star, 
William Banks, marshal; Mouat Nebo No. 
1166, John H. Sloclum, marshal ; Manassah 
No. 1214, Daniel Carmack, marshal ; Mount 
Lebanon No. 1186, John Henry Anderson, 
marshal; Eden No. 902, Wm. A. Goodwin, 
marshal ; Olive No. 967, Charles Hicks, mar- 
shal, and the R. W. Grand Council, Green D. 
Martin acting as chief marshal, with John 
Carmack as assistant; the Sons of Gideon and 
Lincoln Zouaves, the marshals actiug under 
the deceased of the procession of the fourth of 
November last ; Mount Olivet Lodge No. 24, 
St. John’s Lodge No. 2, and Mount Lebanon 
om with visiting Masor.s from Tennessee, 
the R. W. Grand ge Free, Accepted and 
Ancient York Masons, John S. Brown, Grand 
Master, escorted by the Knights Templar ; 
Rising Sun Commandery, Charles Howard, 
Emingnt Commander, George R. Wilson being 
chief marshal and William H. Booth assistant 
marshal; the Three Princes of Jerusalem, 
Samuel B. Hutchins, Thomas A. Franklin, and 
Walter Sorrell. 

Following was the hearse containing the re- 
mains of the deceased, aside of which walked 
the pall-bearers, six in number, and the carri- 
ages containing the family and friends, the 
clergy and United States Senator Revels, of 
Mississippi. 

The sidewalks for many squares along Gay 
street were crowded with spectators, nearly ail 
of whom were colored. The crowd was well 
behaved, generally well dressed, and all seem- 
ing to appreciate the sad occasion which 
brought them together. 

A large number of policemen, under the di- 
rection of Sergeant Linzey, by order of Mar- 
shal Gray, accompanied the procession on the 
route, and remained until its return to the 
city, but not the ~~ disturbance occurred 
during the entire day in connection with it. 
The procession proceeded out to Laurel Ceme- 
tery, located a short distance beyond the first 
toll-gate on the Belair road, where the inter- 
mect took place in the family lot of the de- 
ceased in accordance with Masonic rites, Mr. 
Edward T. Crewe, as Grand Chaplain, reading 
the ritual, after other services conducted by 
Bishop Brown. The various organizations 
then returned to the city about three o'clock 
and were dismissed. 





Srnp on Your Monry.—We reesive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been ‘obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
8 certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subseribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 

EDA at, 
Internat Revenve.—The receipts of inter- 
nal revenue for the week ending Saturday, 
April 23d, were as follows, viz: 
April 18th, $595,913.90 ; April 19th, $139,- 
761.42; April 20th, $288,310.35; April 2lst, 
$308,531.32; April 224, $478,783.41; April 
23d, $470,835.27. Tetal—$2,282,135.67. 











Weshould more indulgent as we grow 
older. Age, Ser cseastats evitn infirositios 
in ourselves, should make us tender in our 
reprehension of weakn ess elsewhere. Youth 
rit, wy hs iw re excuse a Longe 
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Subelamnen does mi ws 
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Tue Senate Investication.—The Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary resumed Thursday 
morning, 21st instant, the investigation to as- 
certain if any improper influences had been 
used to secure the votes of Senators on the 
Georgia bill. The first witness examined was 
Judge Avery, President of the Brunswick and 
Georgia Railroad Company, who testified that 
sume time since the said company wished to 
realize money on their bonds, and accordingly 
made an arrangement with Messrs. Henry Clews 
« Uo., bankers in New York City, to negotiate 
for their sale. By act of incorporation the 
ponds of said company, before being valid, re- 
yuire the signature of theGovernor. Thecom- 
pany being in need of the money, and having 
veason to believe that Governor Bullock, who 
was in Washington, and likely to remain here 
during the discussion on the Georgia bill, and 





wishing to expedite matters, forwarded to him | 000 newly-made citizens.”’ 


in this city $100,000 of their bonds, with the 


request that he sign the same, and, after having | tion: 


done so, forward them by express to Henry 


Clews & Co., bankers, of New York City, to be | ment to protect the loy 
both white and black.” 


negotiated and sold. 
It appears that at the same time the bonds 


were sent to Washington a friend of Judge | spicuous, and on the reverse was the inscrip- 
Joshua Hill became apprised of the facts, and | tion : 


telegraphed him that one hundred thousand 


dollars’ worth of bonds had been sent to Gov- | The blood of John Brown Spilt at Harper's 
ernor Bullock, and to “look out for them.” | Ferry in defense of the Bondmen, braught Lib- 
This dispatch was shown to a newspaper cor- | erty to the American Slaves.”’ 


respondent, and by him a dispatch was sent to 
the paper 


had been informed that the bonds were to be 


used to influence legislation on the Georgia priately dressed, representing the States that 
question. Judge Avery further testified that | ratified ; 
Governor Bullock had, after signing the bonds, | another chariot carrying girls representing the 
forwarded them as directed to the bankers be- | States that did not ratify. 


fore named, and that they had thrown them 


into the market, realized on them, and that the | gens on foot, carrying appropriate banners. 
Brunswick & Georgia Railroad was now in Conspicuous among these was one representing 
possession of the funds arising from the sale, | a colored citizen depositing his vote in a bal- 
aud other than the bonds thus mentioned he | |ot-box, underneath which was the inscription : 


had reason to believe were never in Washing- 


ton, at least in possession of Governor Bullock. | people's rights—The Republican ticket made 


A brother of the Judge was also examined, 
who verified the above statement. 





Married. 


Proctor—Dvkesart.—On the 21st inst., by 
the Right Reverend Bishop J. M. Brown, Mr. 
SaMveL Proctor to Miss Evcenta R, Dukenart. 


In publishing the above announcement, we 
take occasion to congratulate one of our sub- 
scribers, that he has wisely seen fit to take unto 
himself a help-mect, and we sincerely trust that 
all blessings may attend him and the lady of his 
choice in their wedded life. We understand 
that their nuptials were of a character to fore- 
shadow such a destiny; and that, in addition to 
the officiating clergyman, they were graced by 
the presence of a large numbe? of distinguished 
yersonages, among whom were the Right Rev. 
Bishop ayne, President of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity; Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, President 
of Avery College ; Prof. John M. Langston, of 
Howard University ; Hon. H. R. Revels, of the 
United States Senate; Hon. John R. French, 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate; Ben Perley 
Poore, Esq., of the Boston Journal ; Prof. Wm. 
J. Wilson, of the Freedmen’s Bank, and many 
other notables whose names our reporter failed 
to get. 








The Celebration in D 


Celebrations in honor of the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment have been quite gene- 
ral throughout the country, and universally 
marked by heart-felt rejeicings. In addition to 
the one in this city, chronicled by us two weeks 
ago, that of the Boys in Blue on Friday evening, 
the 15th inst., was, in point of the number of 
participants, reasonably respectable, and would 
have been in that particular without a parallel, 
had not its injudicious projectors sought to 
make it appear the popular indorsement of an 
unpalatable local measure. 

The celebration of our friends in Detroit on 
the 7th inst. was a complete success in all par- 
ticulars ; and, below, we devote a considerable 
share of our columns to giving an account of 
it, taken from the Detroit Tri-Weekly Post, 
which characterizes the affair as ‘one of the 
most interesting and important celebrations 
that ever took place in that city.’ ‘We regret, 
too, that our limits compel us to content our- 
selves merely with a description of the proces- 
sion, etc. If we had room, we ‘would gladly 
reproduce the literary features of the occasion, 
consisting of an oration by Mr. Joun D. Rica- 
ARDS, an original poem by Mr. J. Mapison Bg. 
of Toledo, Ohio, and speeches by Governor 
Batpwix, Hon, Wm. A. Howarp, and Messrs. 
Wa. Jennison and D. Bersune Dorrietp. 
Congratulatory letters, also, were reeeived from 
quite a number of persons, Wu. Lioyp Gar- 
RIsON, Freprrick Dovcuiass, and Senators 
Scuvurz and Howarp being among the number. 

We sball publish hereafter some, if not all, 
of these excellent essays ; and shall now only 
beg our readers to rest assured, that they were 
all in admirable keeping with the other acces- 
sories of the celebration ; which, we doubt not, 
they will, in accord with us, pronounce a first 
class one: 


etroit. 


Thursday was a grand gala day for the newly- 
enfranchised citizens of Detroit, who had set 
apart the day for the celebration of the ratifi- 
cation of the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The day was 
delightful, the bright sun and balmy air of 
spring combining to make it pleasant to be 
upon the street. The colored people were early 
ustir, having one and all determined to make 
the most of the holiday. They came out in 
their best attire, and were visited on the occa- 
sion by many of their friends from the interior 
of the State and from Windsor. 

The sidewalks were thronged with people 
early in the day, the city wearing a holiday as- 
pect. The national flag was displayed from 
the post office, the office of The Post, and from 
various buildings upon the avenues. Among 
the noticeable features of the display was the 
following, conspicuously placed upon the build- 
ing of Mr. George De Baptiste, corner of Jeffer- 
son avenue and Beaubien street. 

‘Notice to SrocknoipeErs, 
“ OFFICE OF THE 
Unpercrounp Rattway. 

“This office is preven closed. Hereafter 
stockholders will receive dividends according 
to theirdeserts. For further information apply 
to Senator Revels, Washington. 

“Geo. De Baptiste.” 


Shortly after 9 o'clock the crowd began to 
turn in the direction of the rendezvous, on 
La Fayette and Croghan streets, near Beaubien. 
These streets were densely packed for several 
blocks. Precisely at 10 o’clock the firing of a 
cannon announced the moving of the proces- 
sion. 

Mr. Adolph Richards, chief marshal gof the 
day, had the procession moving promptly and 
in good order. A squad of twenty Metropoli- 
tan policemen, under the command of Sergeant 
Fales, preceded, and were followed by the full 
band of the 18th U. S. Infantry. Following 
these came the members of the Union League 
to the number of 150. They bore at their head 
« banner inscribed : 


‘‘The Negro Martyr of 1770.” 

‘The blood of the slave Attucks, spilled in 
the streets of Boston in defense of its cit:zens 
against the assaults of the British soldiery, 
brought union and liberty to this Great Ameri- 
can Nation.”’ 


Following the Union League was the Youths’ 
Mental Improvement Club, to the number of 
about 50. The banner which they bore had a 
very fine portrait of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, with 
the inscription underneath : 

“Tam in earnest ; I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat an inch ; 
will be heard.” 

On the reverse was the inscription : 

No union with slavebolders ; it is an 
ment with hell and a covenant with death.” 
ibe colored members of the Masonic frater- 
nity followed, to the number of about 100, 





~~, 


| the number of upwards of 100. They carried 


he represented, announcing that he | Man.” 


ject of 


wearing their regalia. They carried a hand- 
some portrait of Charles Sumner, surrounded 
by the inscription : “The Radical advocate of 
Constitational Liherty.” Upon the reverse of 
the banner was the inscription : 

“Equal privileges to all.’’ 

They obo carried a very fine portrait of 
Thaddeus Stevens, with the inscription: “The 
Old Radical Republican Leader.’ On the re- 
verse was the inscription : 

“Down with Slavery.” 

Then camea portrait of Fred. Douglass, 
‘The spokesman of his race.’’ ‘‘The Pioneer.” 

Next in the procession were carriages con- 
taining the officers and speakers of the day, 
invited guests, etc. Among the white men 
who occupied carriages were Gov. Baldwin, 
the venerable Judge Wilkins, Postmaster Swift, 
Ald. Codd, Hill, School Inspector Brooks, 
Wm. Jennings, Esq., I. J. Beniteau, Esq., 
Henry Barns, and many others. 
The Light Guard Band came next, followed 
by a body of men and boys of the schools, to | 


| 


a banver representing a ballot-box, with the 
inscription : 

‘*1870—Ballot box. 

The Republican ticket made us free.”’ 

Then came a portrait of President Grant, 
with the inscription : 

“Having had a Garrison to defend us we 
have now received a Grant of oug liberties.’ 
A portrait of Lincoln bore tif inscription: 
‘‘Lincola—his memory is revered by 5,000,- 


A portrait of Senator Revels bore the inscrip- 
al 


A very fine portrait of John Brown was con- 


arm of the Govern- 


“T appeal to the stro 
people of the South, 


' “The White Martyr of 1859, October 18. 


“Give the Slave a Pike and you make him a 
Next came a chariot bearing 29 girls appro- 


amendment. Following this was 


Then came a body of about 400 colored citi- 


‘*1870—The ballot-box, the guardian of the 


us free.” 

On the reverse of a portrait of Lincoln was 
the inscription : 

‘«The blood of this martyr purified the Na- 
tion.” 

Next in order came about 50 men of the old | 
One Hundred and Second Infantry, armed and 
equipped, and me their old regimental 
flag, under which they fought in the war. They 
oarried a banner representing a colored soldier, 
with the inscription : 

‘*1863—The cartridge box, the defender of 
the Nation's life, Fort Wagner, Milliken’s Bend, 
Honey Hill, Port Hudson.” 

Following them came a long string of carri- 
ages, containing ladies and gentlemen, citizens 
of Detroit. There were fully 1,500 persons in 
the procession, most of them voters in Detroit. 
The line of march was followed as alread 
given. The sidewalks, roofs of buildings, bal- 
conies and windows along the line of the pro- 
cession were thronged with spectators. The 
fine appearance of the procession was the sub- 
favorable comment on every hand, re- 
gardless of party or national prejudice. The 
commendation was certainly deserved. 

While the procéssion was moving a national 
salute was fired by a battery upon the Campus 
Martius, and a small cannon carried in the pro- 
cession was fired at intervals. 

The procession, in passing through Larned 7 
and Shelby streets, was halted in front of the 

Daily Post building and three rousing cheers 

were given for the Post, for which compliment 

we tender our thanks. 

The procession arrived at the Opera House 

at 12 o’clock, and at once entered that capa- 

cious building. In half an hour every seat was 
occupied. About one-third of the audience was 
composed of white people. 

In the Opera House, the immense throng 
was called to order bythe President of the Day, 

William Lambert, in a few brief remarks. He 
said that for one hundred years the seeds of 
liberty had been growing in the nation. They 

had been watered by the blood of martyrs from 
April 5, 1770, until the death of Abraham Lin- 
coln. But now there was perfect freedom all 
over the country. He rejoiced that his race 
now were free, but did not forget the long list 
of martyrs whose blood had helped to bring 
about this great day of jubilee. It was meet 
to give thanks to God for such a Liessing, and 
he accordingly called on the Rev. Mr. Mellen 
to address the Throne of Grace. 

The Rev. W. R. G. Mellen then came forward 
and offered up a fervent and appropriate prayer, 
after which “The Battle Cry of Freedom” was 
sung by thirty-seven young misses, represent- 
ing the different States in tableaux, on a raised 
py in the rear of the stage. Each miss 

ad a flag in her hand, a coronet on her head, 
and the name of one of the States printed on 
her sash. At the conclusion of the song, which 
was given in a faultless style, the audience ap- 
pleaded the young misses. 

The next in order was a grand anthem, ‘“The 
Daughter of Zion,” by Prof. Thompson and 
choir, who, seated in the body of the house, 
rendered their part in an admirable manner. 

The proclamation and special message of 
President Grant, announcing the official ratifi- 
cation of the fifteenth amendment, was then 
read by T.L. O. Lambert, after which followed 
the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
the audience standing and joining in the chorus 
with the greatest enthusiasm. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the message the Presi- 
dent called for three cheers, which were given 
with vigor; and at the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the official proclamation, on a call for 
three cheers for the President and his adminis- 
tration, they were given and repeated with re- 
doubled enthusiasm. 

Aftera speech by Gov. Baldwin, Mr. Geo. 
De Baptiste, from the Committee of arrange- 
ments, came forward to correct an erroneous 
impression which he said had gone abroad, 
namely: that the owner of the Opera House 
was unwilling to lease it for the purpose of the 
celebration. This was not so. His sympathies 
were with tke cause of freedom. The commit- 
tee had not anticipated that such a large crowd 
would come to witness the celebration. They 
had a good hall, a good attendance, and God 
had blessed them with a good day.. Mr. De Bap- 
tiste announced that from this time he would 
resign his position as secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Underground Railroad. 

| Laughter and applause. | 

After the reading of letters from quite a 
number of persons who had been invited to at- 
tend, but were unable to comply, 

J. Madison Bell, of Toledo, Ohio, “the col- 
ored poet of America,” read an original poem, 
with fine emphasis and much dramatic power. 
As was said by one of the orators at a later 
part of the proceedings, it was an effort of 
which any man, of any color or nation, might 
well be proud. It seemed asif liberty herself 
had come down and touched the poet's lips 
with song. The reading of the poem was 
frequently interrupted by the most enthusiastic 
applause. Sometimes cheer upon cheer fol- 
lowed the impassioned verses of the poet, in- 
terrupting him for several minutes. hen he 
had concluded, 

_ Mr. J.D. Richards, the orator of the day, was 

introduced and enthusiastically received. His 

eration was a well considered and elaborate 

production, worth the occasion, and worthy 
| the ae which it received. 

Addresses were also made by Hon. Wm. A. 
Howard and Messrs. Wm. Jennison and D. 
Bethune Duffield; after which, three rousing 
cheers were o- and then followed the 1ead- 
ing of “The Martyr's Triumph,” a new version 
of the Old John Brown song, prepared by the 
President, Mr. Wm. Lambert. It was read 
by Mr. Lambert, Jr., and then sang by the 
choir, the whole audience rising and joining in 
the chorus. The concluding verse is as fol- 
lows : 
‘‘ We are bound to kee 

banner of the free, 
And our Government the brilliant’ sun of human 
liberty ; 
From ay loyal patriot heart the glad cry shall 


ever 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Cuorvs—Glory hallelujab, etc. 
‘‘ The ballot-box bas come, now let us all pre- 


to vote 
Wit the that made us 


orvs.”’ 


p our glorious flag the 


The societies, on reaching the street, then | 
formed, and preceded by the First Infantry 
Band, marched through some of the streets for 
a short time. " 
The celebration was resumed in the evening | 
at Merrill Hall, which was densely packed in | 
both body and gallery at an early hour. Pre- | 
vious to the commencement of the addresses, | 
the First Infantry Band played a number of in- | 
spiriting airs. 

The first speaker was Mr. Lewis Clark, who | 
recounted a number of interesting personal ex- | 
eriences since his escaping from slavery in| 
eutucky 29 years ago. But for his telling it, | 
very few would have suspected that the speaker | 
had negro blood in his veins. He said that 
since he became free he had been doing what 
he could, according to his humble ability, in 
helping others to obtain their freedom. At the 
passage of the fugitive slave law he had been 
advised to leave his residence in New England 
and move to Canada. He was willing to forget 
the past, and would prefer to look at the fu-. 
ture. The ballot was going to be either a bless- | 
ing or acurse to the colored man. He con- 
tended that the very newspapers who hed ma- 
ligned the negro would be the ones to tempt his 
manhood. Their leaders would come at elec- 
tion times and, by offeriffg money, endeavor to 
prove whether or not the new voter could be | 
bought like a pig in the market. If a colored | 
man 60 bartered his freedom, the speaker hoped | 
the ghosts of the dead would haunt him, and 
his wife repudiate him. The ballot, he con- 
tended, was a natural right. The black man 
was created by the same God as the white man. 
They were each a man, no more, no less ; and 
if the white man had robbed the black man of | 
his natural privileges, it was his duty to restore | 
them to him. 

The singing and tableaux given in the after- 
noon by the young misses representing the | 
several States, were repeated with great suc- 
cess. 
A Mr. Johnson, of Canada, was then intro- , 
duced and spoke briefly, giving good counsel | 
to the people of his race as to the efforts which | 
they should make to show themselves worthy | 
of the privileges which have been conferred 
upon them. 

George W. Penniman, Esq., was the next 
speaker, and made a brief address, expressing 
the pleasure which he felt in the accomplish- 
ment of a great measure for the enfranchise- 
ment of a race. 

Gen. F. W. Swift was next introduced, and | 
spoke feelingly and approprjately. Ilis re- 
marks were greatly applauded. 
Speeches were also made by Mr. Richard 
Gordon, Col. William Phelps, J. C. McLeod, 
the Rev. Mr. Seage, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Edward 
Harper, Eugene Johnson, Madison J. Light- 
foot, and John D. Richards. 
J. Madison Bell recited an original poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Liberty,” which was received with 
enthusiastic cheers. 
The exercises were agreeably interspersed 
with music by the First United States Infantry 
Band. 
The exercises of the evening closed with 
singing of the John Brown hymn by the audi- 
ence, and the benediction. 
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The Organization of Labor. 


Large and Enthusiastic Meeting. 
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In accordance with a notice freely posted 
throughout the city, a meeting was held at the 
Bell Church last evening, the object of the 
meeting being for the consolidation of the col- 
ored labor. 

The meeting was called to order by J. E. 
Fuller. 
James Robinson was appointed President ; | 
. Collins, First Vice President; C. W. Tins- 
ley, Second Vice President; W. H. Brooks, 
Secretary. 
D. Collins (white) addressed the meeting, | 
showing that the white laborers North were 


and that the laborers of Norfolk were now | 
working for a much less sum, and that if the 
laboring society was established that wages | 
would be much better both for white and col- | 
ored. He then introduced Isaac Myers, Presi- | 
dent of the National Labor Union, of Wash- | 
ington, who, after a short introductory, ex- | 
plained to the meeting that they were all | 
American citizens, with equal rights and equal 


| HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 


the Homestead Act, an 


“ : | lic lands are. 
now on a strike, asking three dollars per day, |, 


| CoLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 


exercises were conducted entirely by the 
men. The nineteenth of April was especially 
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appropriate, as it was the anniversary of the THE SENATE. 
surrender of Macon to General Wilson in 1865. 4 ap recat eee exp’s. 
At sunrise all the people assembled in the seve- pany by ee P rama a a8 | 
ral churches for prayer and thanksgiving. The | 4... y.47*ams- siealincati “ Mer 
bell of the chapel connected with the A. M. A. F. Rice. sscee 878) Oat BORUEE, weeenes AST 
rang a merry peal, and guns were fired during | Cornelius Cte ....1818 Sohn M. mea ita 1871 
the entire day. At night a grand torchlight eo " --- 1875 Thomas W. Hton occas 1875 
procession marched through the principal ng by Soe ero ASTD Jommes W. Nye ston SUES 1873 
streets, and on passing by Lewis High School, winters eae Aer : wae coehinn ant 
which was handsomely illuminated, cheers rent | Thomas F. Bayard... 1879/Jumen W,Pattoroon.... 19°38 
the air, while rockets went whizzing toward | ryomes w. Ouborn........ ne RR. 5. 
the sky. ‘The procession halted in front of the | Abiish Gilbert................1875 John P. Btoe a 1878 
City Hall, where a stand had been erected. | HomerV. M. Miller*.......1871 Roscoe meee seta 1573 

| After singing ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” —— ee Te tenn. sess 1875 
(which, by the way, did mot greet the ears of | Richard Yates................. 1871 | Joseph C. Abbott 


1873 John Pool 



















the citizens very barmoniously,) the chairman tana. “Ohio, 
a€ CIE y : Pc “ Oliver P. Morton............. 1873 John Sherman................ 1873 
opened the meeting by introducing the Secre- | Daniel D. Pratt............... 1875 Allen G. Thurman’......... 1875 | 
tary, who read the rags ea the States | 2.x. i 1871 Geo. H. Williams........1871 | 
: : . » also read t si : ames Harlan................ 1873 Heury W.Corbett............ 1873 
—o ratified it. He also e President's wena aKa ete... eemvieania. 
roc . mun + TROBE... cs cceme ‘ mon Camerun.............. 1873 
a . Samuel C. Pomeroy .........1878\John Scott.......... 1375 
Che chairmain, in his remarks, stated, that oe ; Rhode Island. 
, . mas C. McCreery*......1871| Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 
there were some people who said the negro | Gerrett Davis*. "7111873, William Sprague... 1875 | 
" : yes, isiana ' South Carolina. | 
would he, he would steal; yes, he would even | s.458 Herris enn... 1871! Thos. J. Robertson. ........1871 | 
murder. But, before emancipation, it was | Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 1873|Fred’k A. Sawyer........... 1873 | 
: n : Maine. Tennessee. 
against the laws of Georgia to take a black j Lot M. Morrill......-....-.1870| Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1871 
nein jail, yet there were jails in every county. Hannibal sw 7 weaweeee 1875| Wm. G. ig bobennntiees 1875 
* . . 7" . q George Vickers*............. i RE em 
Who “ae them? ‘The whites a Want Hamilton. i818 Daa 
7 istening to some appropriate and stir- fassachusett. ustin 8. Morriil............ 1873 | 
_ After g PP P Henry Wilson... .-.1871/@eo, F. Edmunds. 1875 | 
ring remarks by other ‘gentlemen, the vast | ChariesSumner. + 0+ 1875) Virginia. 
Michigan. |John F. Lewis..... 


crowd dispersed, never to forget the celebra- 
tion in honor of the glorious fifteenth amend- 
ment. 

Among the mottoes borne by the procession 
were the following : 

‘“We love the Government 
free.” : 

“We want an equal chance in the race for 
life—nothing more, nothing less.”’ 

“We want to live in harmony with all man- 


kind.”’ 
‘«The cause that is just must prevail.”’ 
‘Grant, Liberty, Republican party, Fifteenth 
Amendment, Sumner, Thayet, Drake, Wilson— 


that made us 


igan 
Jacob M. Howard 
Zachariah Chandler...... 1875 


Daniel 8. Nortou* 
Alexander Ramsey 


Republic 


were elected in August, and 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Chariles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 





1871| John W. Johnston - 


West Virgin 


eeeere renee 


Minnesota. pee T. Willey......... 1872 
Gatbeasseeee 1871) Arthur I. Boreman..........1875 

BES 1875! Wisconsin, 

| Timothy O. Howe............1873 | 

Matt. H. Carpenter......... 1875 | 


ans, 59; *Democrats, 11. e Vacancies, 4. A full 


Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| 
| 
| 





| New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob H Ela. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 


3—Jacob Benton. 


4—Charles Hayes New Jersey. { 
5———Cox.* 1—William Moore. | 
6———-Sherman.* 2—Charles Haight.* 

{The Alabama members| 3—John T. Bird.* 


4—John Hill. 


our friends, we thank them.” , , consequently have not been| 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
“(Can we be Democrats with this debt due | admitted.] New Fork. 
to the Republican party ? Arkansas. 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 


J. H. SHepHerp. 


Mrs. JAMES GILLIARD 


Would respectfully give notice to friends and 
the public generally, that she has opened a first- 
class 

Boarding EXouse, 

No. 76 Norta Street, BALTIMORE, 
where all attention will be given and no pains 
spared to make a pleasant home to all who may 
favor her with a call. 

Terms reasonable. 

Baltimore, April 14, 1870. apl4-1m._ 


All About the Publie Lands, 








It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
veyed. 

[t tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States, 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 

fo full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 
It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 


[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘RACE OR 


ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
ina $5 to $10 powy, AND $10 to $20 IN FIVE 
YEARS. | 

Tt tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

It tellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 


4—Willi 


1—J. W. 


2—John 
3—H. C. 
4—John 
5—Ebon 


7—Jesse 


12—John 
13—John 


i—Wnm. 


10—Wm. 


3—Whm. 
4—Wnm. 


1—-Logaa H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 


8—Thomas Boles. 4—John Fox.* 
California. | 5—John Morrissey.* 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 


2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecti 


icut. | Q—Fernando Wood.* 
1—Julius Strong. 10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 11—George W. Greene.* 
3—H. i. Starkweather. | 12—John H. Ketcham. 


Delaware. 
Benjamin a Biggs.* 
- pole 


lorida. 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


a. 

{Seven Districts. No elec- 
tion yet held for Members o: 
the XLIst Congress. 
Members of the last Congress 
were these: 


2—Nelson Tift.* 
3—William P. Edwards. 
4—Samuel EH. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 


a 
7—P. M. B. Young.* 


TUinois. 
At Large—John A. Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 


6—Burton C. Cook. 


8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. McNeely.*' 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 


2—Michael C. Kerr.* 


6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. C. Shanks. 


1l—Jasper Packard. 
Tow: 


a. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 


duties, telling them that they had a duty to 
erform, that by law they were bound to work 


or mutual benefit, and that by their works they 
shall be known, urging all to do their utmost | 
for their own welfare and the welfare of the 
community, asserting that by their own efforts | 
they could and would raise themseives to stand- 
ing and respectability in the community, stating | 
that it was expected of the colored man to be- | 
have himself with more propriety, and know 
more about the politics of this country than 
the white emigrant, although the colored man 
had been held in slavery for more than two 
hundred and fifty years. 

He said that the colored man had not yet ar- 
rived at his Canaan in America. Before that 
can be done, the colored man must be in the 
mercantile and shipping business. The race 
must be so intermingled with the white man 
that they cannot be told apart. All he wanted 
was equal chances in all things, not only the 
ballot-box, but thecommercial mart. That all 
colored men should lay by sufficient money to 
educate their children, but that was not all; | 
the colored men must assist each other, and 
push each other up the hill of prosperity, and | 
that cao only be done by organization—one | 
trade assisting the other, and all working to- | 
gether. Mechanics must consolidate. The | 


' 
| 
| 





er and work together. Hehad never knowna 
colored man to refuse to work alongside of a 
white mechanic. , 

He was favorable to all organizations, thet 
make no distinction in the admission of mem- 
bers because of their color or previous condi- 
tion. 

He would have the organization here, and in 
every city of the Union, lay it down asa prio- 
ciple. ‘That we are organized for the interest 
of the workingmen, white and colored, and to 


white and colored men. 
for the establishment of organizations based 
upon color. Let colored men drop it. 

The watchword of the colored men must be, 
Organize! Labor organization is the safeguard 
of the colored man. 

Mr. Myers closed by stating that he thought, 
and in fact knew, that no colored man ever 
voted the Democratic ticket, and knew what he 
was doing; in fact, a colored man never can 
vote anything but a Republican ticket. 

He cautioned the colored men to be awake ; 
that while they were sleeping the Democrats 
were awake, using all in their power ‘to move 
heaven and hell to defeat them. He cautioned 
them about leaving the city before the ensuing 
election ; that schemes of all kinds were abroad 
throughout the State to induce the colored man 
to be absent during registration and the day of 
voting. The colored man must have no dis- 
tinction in their own coior—a colored man isa 
colored man, whether a shade lighter or darker ; 
the colored men must keep together. 

On motion of J. T. Gardner, a committee of 
five were appointed to draft resolutions of the 
sense of the meeting. Committee—James Ful- 
ler, John D. Epps, J. M. Woodley, J. H. Out- 
ten, W. E. Keeling. 

During the absence of the committee Dr. 
Bayne amused the meeting by asking the fe- 
males present to use all the broomsticks avail- 
able to keep the colored men at home until atter 
election. ~ 

A motion was made by Dr. Bayne, that a 
mass meeting be held on next Thursday night 
at the Bell Church. 

The committee having returned, offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted unan- 
imously : 

Resolved, That a meeting of the mechanics 
of Norfolk be held in this church on Monday 
evening next, at 8 o'clock, for the purpose of 
organization ; and that a meeting of the labor- 
ers be held on Tuesday evening next, at same 
time and place, for the purposes above stated. 

Resolved, That this meeting indorse the Na- 


the workingmen of Norfolk in aid of working 
out the og ow laid down in its platform. 
Resolved, That we indorse the New Era, a 
paper published in Washington city, the organ 
of the rights of the workingmen of the United 
States without regard to color, and that we ad- 
vise that the workingmen of Norfolk subscribe 
lor it immediately. 
On motion, adjourned. 
. ll ee 
Letter from Macon 


r) Ga. 
Macon, Ga., April 22, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 








The benediction was pronounced by the Rev . 
8. Chase, and the sudiance dismissed, 7a 


white and colored mechanics must come togeth- | 


| Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


do this, let the officers be composed of both ! 
The day has passed | ~ 


tional Labor Union, and pledge the support of 


Thinking an account of the celebration in 
honor of the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment would be interesting to your readers, I 
give this short sketch for their benefit. The 


| on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
‘in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
| Boox of the Public Land System of the United 
States. 
Unitep States SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wasuincton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyinc Mayvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of — in the country. 
S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasuHinaton, Feb. 3, 1868. 

Ihave examined the aig. Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or othe persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 


| promptly. 


J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Surveyinc Manvat, carefully wrapped, 

| will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 

| receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 

| Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 


| registered letters, or drafts. 
} d 


dress J.H. HAWES, 


ins. Washington, D. C 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 





The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the , 
COlumbia Law Buildings, 
| Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people and their friends are invited 
to attend. 





G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mh31-tf. _ Secretary. 
GEORGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IN 


PEADY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
| age bom condition. For practical use, purchas- 
| ers will find here the largest stock in the District 
‘to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 

and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 

tne who may rely upon getting all they 
| bargain for. Included in this department are 


} 





6—Fran 


8—Adol 


o9—Wm 


2—Gus 


6—Francis Pomeroy. 


1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentuc 


1—Lawrence 8. 


2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 7—Wash. Townsend. 
3—(Resigned.) 8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 10—Henry L. Cake. 


6—Thomas L. Jones.* 

7—James B. Beck.* 

8—George M. Adams.* 

9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisi 


isiana. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 


4—Michael Ryan.* 


S—Goorge W. McCranie.* | 20—Calvin W. Gilfillan. 
Maine. 21—[{Contested. 
1—John Lynch. 22—James 8. Negley. 


2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
38—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
5—Eugene Hale. 


4~—Patrick Hamill.* 
6—Frederick Stone.* 


6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 


10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michi 


igan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wm. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
6—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 
innesota 


2—J. L. Morphis, 
3—J. O. W. McKee, 


1—Krastus Wells.* 


3—James 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
@—David P. Dyer. 
‘ebraska. 


Ne 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


Republicans, including Radicals L 
187 ; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
is contested. Members uot sworn in from Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 


2—John G. Shumaker.* 
3—Henry W. Slocum.* 


7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
8—James Brooks.* 


| 183—John A. Griswold.* 

| 14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 

| 15—Adolphus H. Tanner. 
16—Orange Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeler. 
18—-Stephen #anford. 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin. 
21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—John C. Churchill. 
23—Dennis McCarthy. 

| 24—George W. Cowles. 

| 26—William H. Kelsey. 

| £6—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 

27—Hamilton Ward. 

28—Noah Davis, jr. 

29—John Fisher. 

30—David 8. Bennett. 

31—Porter Sheldon. 

North Carolina. 

1—Clinton L. Cobb. 


am H. Barnum.* 





The 


lift. 


¥. Farnsworth. 2—David Heaton. 
Burchard. 3—Oliver H. Dockery. 
B. Hawley. | a py 

C. Ingersoll. 5—Israel G. h. 


6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 
Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2--Job E. Stevenson. 
3—Robert ©. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 


A. Moore. 
| 


B. Hay. 


M. Crebs.* | §—William Mungen.* 
Indiana. | 6—John A. Smith. 
E. Niblack.* i—James J.-Winans. 





8—John Beatty. 


3—Wnm. 8. Holman.* 9—Edw. F. Dickinson.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 10—Truman H. Hoag.* i 
5—John Coburn.* 1l—John T. Wilson. 


12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


Oregon. 
1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 

nsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall. 
2—Charles O'Neill. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
6—John R. Reading.* 
6—John D. Stiles.* 


Williams. 


B. Allison. 
Loughridge. 


” 


k W. Palmer. 
Kansas. 


rimble.* 


11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
12—George W. Woodward.* 
13—Ulysses Mercur. 
14—Johu B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 
16—John Cessna. . 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. Scofield 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 


phe Bailey.* 


23—Darwin Phelps. 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 





Maryland. 2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* South Carolina. 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 1—(Resigned.) 
3--Thomas Swann.* 2—U. C. Bowen. 


3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.* 


56—William F. Prosser. 

6—Samuel M. Arnell. 

7—Isaac R. Mawkins. 

8—William J. Smith. 
Texas. 


Massachusetts. Tennessee. 
1—James Buffington. | At Large—John B. Rogers. 
2—Oakes Ames. } 1—Roderick R. Butler. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. | 2—Horace Maynard. 
4—Samuel Hooper. | 3—William B. Stokes. 
$—Benjamin F. Butler. | 4—Lewis Tillman. 

{ 
i] 


. B. Washburn. 


L. Stoughton. 


Vermont, 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 


Mi 3—Worthington C. Smith.' 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. Virginia. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 1—Richard 8. Ayer. 

Mississippi. 2—James H. Platt. 
1—George E. Saris, 3—Charles H. Porter. 


4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert Ridgway. 


4—L. W. Perce. 6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
Missouri. 8—J. K. Gibson. 


At Large—Joseph Segar. 
tavus A. Finkelburg. 
R. McCormick.* West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. McGrew. 
3—John 8. Witcher. 

Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E. Paine. 
2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 
8—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
5—Philetus Sawyer. 
6-—Cad. C. 





Washburn. 
and Conservatives, 


73 | claim to represent. 


| shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and | 


| Territory, and the District oi Columbia, to be chosen by the 


- Yreguiar annual meeting. 


| and the interest of the various organizations in the several 
) States demand. 


| Bureau of Labor. 
| ders for money on the Treasurer. 


| Union may require. 
| reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States, 


| ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
| Operative associations generally, in the different States. 


| workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
| month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 


| National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 








CONSTITUTION PR C US 
pigieh: OSPECT 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. oF THE 
ARTICLE I. 
Ssov10N 1. This organization shall be Kuowu as the Na. | 
tional Laber Union, and its jurisdiction shall be coufined to 
the United States. 


ARTICLE il. 

Stc. 1. The National Labor Union shail be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of the condi- | 
tion ef thove who labor for a living. 

Sac.2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State xt 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represen- 
tative: derive their election direct {rom the organization they 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL 


A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
‘ litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 

interests of the Colored People of the United 
| States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 


ARTICLE Iii. 

Sec. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and stall 
hold their office until their successors are daly elected. They 


Assistant Secretary, Treasarer, and an Executive Co j , } i s : 
oF cinsamee ecutive Committee provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
Sec 2. The above-named officers shall stit : i City . « “ 
| deen SC obicers shall constitute & Bureaa | City, D. C., commencing January 18, 1870, 


sac.3. There shall be one Vice President for each State, Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Whe there are no nt is entit + » i j : 

State Labor Galaadh be the Masts LanteGenventionses tons | Ot in ntitled to consideration asa necessity 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 


| of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Ena will partake of a two-fold na- 
tnre—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
_ pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 


Sec 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 


Washington, D.C. 

APTICLE LV. 

Sac. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 

National Labor Union and the ‘‘ Burean of Labor,” and pre- | 
serve order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders | 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be | 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to ali docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labur, 





Sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE V. will demand the recognition of these rights 
Sec. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep acorrect ac- here l , ituti 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union ana | Wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 


He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meeting of the bureau of Labor, and per- 
fyrm such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties ofthis office, 
ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security asthe Bureau 


may require. 
ARTICLE VII. 


Skc.1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 


tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 


ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of aii questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations age ae - —— nagoresote ear 
te thee tho, may vb them ct tear apes the ager | vee caed from our friends in all parte of the 

»- | Country, especially in the Southern States. 


about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 


of the laboring classes, 
Src. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
— = —- of the National Labor Union. 
EC, 3. ey shall report annually to the National Labo ores P i iti 
Union ome sg of the suaieub oryantiations, ae a orests of the colored American ctinen, the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with | si justi i 
such recommendations,as they may think necessary. ; ae maret 4 justice for all men will _ 
Sec. 4. They shal!, in connection with the President,act as | ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, the ae f s te; : 
and “nt transter fiaue destin de eaamien e recognition of no right for one citizen which 
ec. 5. All communications in relation to business per- | jt wi 2 , y i 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, souet be it will not freely accord to ey “y other, It will 
marked on the envelope “official,”and addressed to the Presi- | Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
» , tice wr *to Y . y 
Gent, Post Uiice Box posts: spat : D.C. class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
Sec. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- “1 yond land. It will domend toe — 
cient to apply for * charter, which shall be granted on the | equality before the law, and full protection of 
payment of five dollars. . . 
EC. 2. ¥ shall be 4 of each organization to prepare person and property in eyery State and Territory 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization, Vati Jni 
with sueh other information as may be to the Ecsoneet of of the National Union. 
The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 


. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 


They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 


4 


the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 


ARTICLE IX. 


Src. 1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
a tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in cach year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 





Labor. . e 

ARTICLE XI—Onper or Busivrss. erty platforms and party policy, whenever in 

1. Report of Committee on Credentials. our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- _ 

2. Roll of members, . . . 

3, Resting of wlauien. ests of any portion of the people require it at 

4. Report of Bureau of L .bor, 

: a - a ~ special commiiteef. our hands. 

. Report of local organizations. ; OF i 

7. Uniinished business THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

-S prawn or By education the people of a free Government, 
ARTICLE X11. such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 

Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 


at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 


fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 


| 


| 
| 


by a two-third vote of all members present. another, and to God. The nation will ever find 


its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils-in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States of 
America. 


Fellow Citizens and Worlcingmen of the United States: 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we can only p these bl gs by being 
industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 
| you upon the best and urost speedy means to better your 
| condition in the United States. 
| We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
' of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
| paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
| own welfare. After a careful survey and consideration of 
| this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
{ and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
| reformers of our times— 





We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
! can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
| ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
} receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantage. Yon learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create employment, to give your- 
selves workgyhen you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You Yearn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
| how to provide for them. 
In a word, without organization, you standin danger of 
| being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will force 
, opposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
| without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
, for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and town, and after discussing 
the importanceof organization, appoint a committee of one 
' from each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
| aplan for erganization. When they have reported a plan, 
| then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your Charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
| ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate associations. As cach man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa constitution 
for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- 
portant that you organize each branchseparately. Five men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the 
interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches. Mixed organi- 








‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we el energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
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vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 
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STATES OF AMERICA, 


zations have always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
movement, except in delegated bodies. The above organi- 
zations referred tv, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and wages. 
We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most b ial jiatious of modern times, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to be a necessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States in the Union. ¢ could not furnish a general plan ot 
organization. Each particular association must be govern- 
| ed by special rules. Wecan only advise you how to organ- 
| ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ize. Wecan but say the general principle is, for each man 
to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
monthly installments until they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comfiination of their money and 
! labor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
| them an independent living. In organizations of this kind 
| no restrictions should be plaeed upon parties investing, be- 
| cause of their ether relations. Let any man who wiil, take 
| an interest with you. 
3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 

| Associations. These can: easily be estM@blished in connec- 
' tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
| tendency ates pane and perpetuate them. Experience 
' has proved that all men can, by the agency of a weil regu- 
| lated building associestion, buy a house for what he would 
pay rent for one. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
the mostimproved plans of organization. 
4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United States, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battle with the — manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 


as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘‘That this end may be reached, we esk, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of es in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s | ven we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed nst us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
Cacao in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability,*faith- 
ful performances of the contract made,cand the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 














* the New Era, a weokly journal published in the city of i : ile w 
DIRECTORS: Washi n, as the organ of the Colored Workingmen of the oo ty hin a Hence, — > fat, — 
0. H. A. United States. It ahali be our object to keep you informed | 5P!F1t whica in 1 proscriptive regulations 
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| of Europe and America, and are made to order 
‘im the best manner at prices to compare favor- 
| ably with any establishment in the country. 
~~ Fits guarantied after nature’s own sweet 
model. : 
. Those eel vies to have pe Fc made at 
ome, or elsewhere, can purc any pattern, 
and have it cat and trimmed, if desired. 
Ba” Deposits are required on ordered work. 
To those unacquainted with this establishment, 
it may be necessary to state that but— 
; we Price is asked, and 
No iss 
under any circumstances. 
GEORGE C. HENNING 
No. 410 Seventh street, N. W. 
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General Agents, 
FTEENTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


\ 


by considerate treatment and the of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our e 


The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. 


and throagh all the States to assist you in organizing all the 
departments of labor, we hope that every man will make 
himself an agent to take the paper, and seo that his neighbor 
has one also, until it may be found in every house in the 


country. 

po Se Let every man put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and victory and success will perch upon our ban- 
pers. All commu must be marked. “ official,” and 
addressed to the President, Box 191, Washington, D. 0. 
P. 8.—Your attention is particularly invited to the Consti- 
tution of the National Labor Union, published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 
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Sella % ©. H. Hamilton, John H, Bator, Address Publishers NEW ERA, 
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‘THE HOME CIRCLE. 








From the Christian Union. 


HAROLD GODWINSON. 


BY LOUISA BOTH HENDRIKSON, 

‘* Bother take it!’ said Harry Miller, throw- 
ing his book down on the table, beside which 
he seated himself with a discontented air. 

** Bother take what ?’’ asked Mra. Miller, his 
mother, who sat by the window sewing. 

**Oh, this poky, o!d history. A fellow can't 
have any peace o! his life; it's just dates and 
hard names, not a bit of fun. What's the good, 
any how?’ And Harry caught up the book 
and looked at the open window as if he wished 
very much to pitch it right out in the flower- | 
bed. 

‘“T think I wouldn’t do that, Harry,” said 


fore you study it, is it, Harry?” asked Mrs. | 
Miller, smiling. aa 
“Why no, mother, but then you put it ina 
more interesting way.” : 
“I will tell yen what I did, andI think you | 
can do the same when you are studying. I 
tried to think of the people as real people with | 
whom I was becoming acquainted, and then | 
the history becomes a story. Have you thought | 
of the reason why Harold was defeated ? 
“The history says that the English were) 
much ruder than the Normans, so I suppose | 
the Normans knew better how to fight.” 
“That is it; you see, no matter how much | 
we wish to conquer, if we are not entirely fit- | 
ted for a struggle we cannot succeed. ‘That is | 
one reason why I wish my little boy to learn | 
his lessons, and learn also to overcome his lazi- | 
ness, for he will have some battles to fight, and | 
I do not wish him to be beaten.”’ 
“I was lazy at first, and let the lesson beat 


| 





his mother pleasantly. ‘Come here and tell | 
me what your lesson is about.” | 
“ To-morrow’s lesson? 1 don’t know exact- | 
ly; I saw some dates, and you don’t know, | 
mother, how hard it is to remember those dates, | 
when I don’t care a bit about the things.” | 
« But you cared about King Alfred when you 
were studying about him ?"’ ; ; 
“Yes, he was real jolly. Didn't he whip | 
the Danes? And, then, all about bis going 
But those old | 


about disguised, that was nice. | 
Danes have conquered the English, and they 

will fight and nothing comes of it, and they are | 
not going to have anything interesting.” | 


“Who was the last king?” 

“ Hardicanute,”’ answered Harry, giving the | 
book a push. , 

“Weil, never mind about your lesson just 
now ; you have plenty of time to learn it in; | 
suppose you take your knife and make another | 
silk-winder for me, and I will tell you about a | 
brave king who lived long ayo.’ 

Harry thought thisa very good exchange, | 
and Mrs. Miller began the story. | 

‘‘ Harold Godwinson is the name of the king | 
[ am going to tell you about. He was not born | 


a'king. His father was a great earl, whose | 
name was Godwin, and as, in olden times, when | 
people had no settled surnames, sons were dis- | 
tinguished by their father’s name, he was 
known as Llarold Godwinson, or Harold the 


son of Godwin.”’ 
“Then, if I had lived at that time, I might | 


have been Harry Johnsou?” asked Harry, 
laughing. | 

‘© Ves, for your father’sname isJohn. Well, | 
Harold was a brave, noble man, handsome and | 
bold, and though he was not a king’s son, all | 
the people of his country wished him to be 
their king.” 

‘Hadn't they a king?” 
“Yes; but they did not like him. This 
country was wild—it was many years ago you | 
remember—and the Danes used to come in their 


great ships and kill the people, and carry off | 
everything they could take.y Instead of de- 
fending his people the king stayed at home, 
and told his beads, for he was a Roman Catho- 
lic,* and spent all his time with monks who 
knew nothing about war. He had been brought 
up away from his own country, among a& peo- 
ple who despised his countrymen, and he had 
learned to despise them also. He would not 
speak his native language, he dressed in foreign 
clothes, and he had brought over a great many 
riests and favorites when he returned home. 
Vith them he spent ali his time, and his real 
subjects could hardly see bim ”’ 

“He wasn’t a bit like Alfred,” said Harry. 

. ‘Nota bit. He was just a worthless king. 
Now Earl Godwin was very different. He was 
tall and powerful. If the Danes came down 
on his lands he drove them back, I tell you; 
and when any trouble broke out among the 
people, it was he that settled all grievances 
aod difficulties. Le brought up his son Harold 
in the same brave way. Harold learned from 
his father that he musi love his country best of 
all, and that everything must be given up to 
its claims. Every year the king grew more 
careless and more stupid, and every year Ha- 
rold grew more brave and more fond of his 
country ; so it was no wonder that the people 
said, "Ah! if we only had a king like Harold 
Godwinson, the Danes would not dare to trouble 
us, and we would sleep in peace at night.’ 

‘‘Now it happened that the king had no 
children, and so the people thought to them- 
selves,‘ When the king dies, we will put Ha- 
rold in his place, and all will go well.’ But 
very near this country there lived a duke who 
was very anxious to get it in his power. This 
duke was called Duke William. At first he 
thought that as soon as the king was dead, he 
would have the kingdom, and he got the king 
to promise to leave it to him. But aftera 
while he found out how fond the people were 
of Harold, and he made up his mind that he 
must do something more. So he managed to 
get Harold in his power by false pretences, and 
forced Harold to promise to help him in taking 
the country. As soon as Ilarold could escape, 
he did so, and he made up his’ mind that a 
promise forced from him while he was impris- 
oned was not a good promise, and that there 
would be no harm in bresking it, if necessary. 

“Weil, the king died, and the people all de- 
clared they would have Harold for their kiuy. 
He was crowned, and the people were very hap- 
P y. ‘Now,’ they said, ‘we have a man for a 
sing. He will drive away the Danes, and we 
shall be a great nation.’ They did not stop to 
think that they were very rude, and that one 
man could not save a whole nation. 

“ Now Harold had a wicked brother named 
Tostig, who had been banished out of the kmmg- 
dom for a bad deed. When Tostig heard that 
Harold was crowned, he was angry, and sent 
word to Duke William that he was willing to 
fight against his brother. Duke William was 
glad to hear this, and gave Tostig money. Then 
Tostig went to Harold Hardrada, King of Nor- 
way, and persuaded him to join against Harold 
Godwinson.” 

“Why, there were two Harolds?’’ 

“Yes, Harold Wardrada agreed, and set off 


with many men to invade thecountry. Ie had 
many ships, and Tostig joined him, and they 
sailed away for Harold Godwinson’s country, 
You should have seen those ships. . The front, 


or the prow, as we call it, of each ship was 
carved and painted to represent some monster. 
Some of them had dragons, some eagles, with 
wings outspread. Alcng the sides of the ships 


were hung the shining shields of the men, so 
that the ships with dragon heads, seemed like 
real dragons with huge, bright scales along 


their sides, 

“ How frightened the people were when they 
saw these ships sailing up their harbors. The 
soldiers landed and marched on toward the 
capitol. But Harold Godwinson met them with 
his army. Before the battle he sent a messen 
ger to his brother Tostig, whom he asked to 
join him in taking care of their country, rather 
than to destroy it by war. ‘ostig asked the 
messenger ‘ what Harold Godwinson would give 
to Harold Hardrada?’ ‘ Seven feet of English 
groung for a grave,’ answered the messenger, 
‘or, perbaps more, since he is taller than most 
men,’ for Harold Hardrada was very tall. 
* Ride back,’ answered Tostig, ‘and tell Har- 
old Godwinson that I will not desert my ally.’ 


‘*The battle was fought—a terrible battle. 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada lay dead on the 
field, and Harold Godwinson rode back with 
his army. The victory was his, but he thought 


of his dead brother, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he turned homewards. Heavier 
still was his heart when a messenger met him, 
riding fast, bringing news that Duke William 
had come to fight for the country. He burried | 
his army On, to oppose the duke. His army 
was tired ; his hope was half lost; he knew 
that Duke William's men were better armed | 
than his; but he made up his mind to fight 
bravely for his country.”’ F 

* Was he beaten ?”’ 

“Yes, Duke William couquered the country, 
Harold died fighting nobly as he had lived 
nobly. His body could hardly be recognized, | 
for it was so much wounded. ‘he people hated 
Duke William when be became their king, as 
much as they had loved Harold.”’ 

‘What a pity! Why couldn’t he have con- 
quered everybody and kept the kingdom ?” 

“I think f huss, and after you have studied 
your history lesson, I will tell you, ifyou have 
not thought of a reason yourself.” 

larry took the book and began to read. 
By-and-by, he looked up at his mother with a 
puzzled look. Then he read on farther, and, 


ea 

eg ny mother!” said he, “you have told 
me a istory lesson for a story.” 

“Why, how can that be?” asked Mrs. Mil- 
ler, “you said your lesson would not be at all 
interesting, and you seemed to like the story.” 

‘But it is just my lesson, all but the name 
of the good-for-nothing king—he was Edward 
the Confessor, and the country was England, 
and the dute was William of Normandy. That 
last battle you told me about was the battle | 
of Hastings, and the date is 1066. Ican re- 
member it all.’’ 

“It is not quite safe to judge of a lesson be- 





me ; I see, mother, that was my own fault. I) 
might have helped that, but don’t believe | 
Harold wasto blame. Now I shall try to beat | 
my arithmetic lesson, which I do dislike. 
And Harry went steadily to work. 
> <= 


Courage To Do Right. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 





We may have courage, all of us, 
To start at honor’s call, 

To meet a foe, protect a friend, 
Or face a cannon ball! 

To show the world one hero lives 
The foremost in the fight— 

But do we always manifest 
The courage to do right? 


‘love and kindness in some neglected corner of | 


To answer No! with steady breath, 
And quick unfaltering tongue, 
When fierce temptation, ever near, 

Her syren song has sung? 
To caf® not for the bantering tone, 
The jest, or studied slight ; 
Content if we can only have 
The courage to do right? 


To step aside from Fashion's course, 


| im it. 
| to-morrow we have no assurance ; to-day only | 
) is ours. J ; 
' with folded hands, idly dreaming of the work 


| we would do to-morrow or the next year, re- 
_ gardless of the little duties which now lie at | 


| will bring its own duties, which, if faithfully 


| ving there ; 


in that which is least, striving in each little 
' moment to know and do God's will concerning 


| fect days, and we shall obtain an enduring 


| than ever rested on the head of any earthly | 














“The Duty of To-Day. 


| Poetical Justice. 





BY EDITH MELBOURNE. In Herkimer county | 
There never was seen 

A sweeter young creature 
Than Annabel Green. 

She was fair as the lilies, 
And pure as the snow, 

And Ichabod Brown 
Was sweet Annabel’s beau. 





From the Christian heart the query often 
rises, “‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me todo?” | 
And he who seeks aright his work will surely 
find it; for in the Master’s vineyard there is | 
space in which every child of God is called to, 
labor ; in the temple is a niche for each to fill. | 

But is it not a mistake that we do not oftener | 
add to this query the little word to-day ? ony | 
an one who asks this question is impressed with | 
the idea that he has some great life-mission to 
perform, and in reference to this only does he | 
ask it, hoping that in reply some unseen door- | 
way open to him revealing a field of labor white | 
for the reaping, forgetting that it may be his to | 
sow to-day little seeds which might in after | 
days be reaped by other hands. Such, alas! | 
too often pass through life seeking the work | 
they never find, learning, too late, their fatal | 
mistake, and pass away without any evidence 
that the weatl te better for their having lived 


Fair Annabel Green 
Thus to Ichabod spoke: 
‘Should you ever prove false v 
My poor heart would be broke. 
Then he answered, ‘‘I hope 
To be roasted and eat 
If my Annabel’s love 
I shall ever forget. 


-~ 


But Ichabod Brown 
Proved faithless, and soon 
Poor Annabel Green 
Was deserted and lone; 
Then she went and she mourned, 
And she sobbed and she sighed, 
Till her tender heart broke, 
And she lay down and died. 


No day is born to us devoid of duty. Of 


Why, then, shall we to-day sit down | 
| Then Ichabod Brown 
Was never at ease ; 
He roamed far away 
To the far Southern seas, 
And on going ashore — 
Some savages met him, 
And built up a fire ; 
And roasted and eat him. 
—-Buffalo Express 
> 
Influence of Heme. 


our fee.? Why can we not learn to live mi 
each day as it passes, letting each to-morrow 
take care of the things of itself? To-morrow | 


performed, will leave us no time for gathering | 
up the lost threads of labor belonging to other | 
days. | 

It may be ours only to sow little seeds of | 

Boat ee 
our own surroundings, or to uproot from our | The pernicious dogmas of ie —_ a 
own hearts noxious weeds which may be thri- | 2°t 881m insidious access to the hearls f rr 

or it may be our mission only to people, to destroy the happiness of the amily 
suffer the will of God. But if we be faithfal | Circle, if the following suzgestions were gene- 
rally acted upon: 

The homes of America will not become what 
they should be until a true idea of life shall 
become more wicely implanted. The worship 
of the dollar does more to degrade American 
homes, and the life of those homes, than any- 


it and us, ours may be a record of more per- 





crown—a crown far more bright and beautifal 


| Young readers, do you wish to know, this 


How te Be Happy: } 





secret of secrets ? beautiful little girl, 
trained in the newness of life, full of faith and | 


_ love, sweet as a lamb, innocent as a dove, al- | 
| ways on the wing, was asked why she was so ery and vauished cold meat. 


joyous, cheerful, and happy. The reply was, | 
“7 love :o make others happy.” 
| Here was the secret of her happiness. This | 
- little girl had been early instructed to deny | 
| herself, exercise benevolence, to imitate Jesus | 
_ in going about doing good. 
Children, will you promise to do something 
| every day to make others happy, to lighten | 
| somebody's toil, cheer some sorrowful one, 
| cause a cheerful smile upon some disconsolate 
face, cause some widow’s heart to sing for joy? 
| Do thus in the name of the Lord, and for His 


, glory, and you are sure to be happy. Your | fashionable color for hair. 


' light shall rise as the dawning sun. 


| No wonder some little folks and great folks | 


are unhappy in the world. There always is 
| clashing wh 

There is always trouble when the wheels are off 
_ the track. an seeks to live for himself. God 
| made him to live for others. How swells that 

mother’s heart with joy when she can make her 
j children happy! What a thrill of delight 
' comes with that look of gratitude, that tear of 
| Joy, and that one of love, which are all that the 
' widow and the orphan can render to their bene- 
_ factor! The cup of happiness is an overflow- 
_ing cup. It is like a bubbling fountain, ever 
| pouring forth its blessings to refresh the wear 

and fainting, and made pure only by its own 

overflow. It is like the quiet meadow hill, 

fringed all along with Howers, yet concealed by 
| the very exuberance of beauty and verdure 
j itself doth nourish. 
| — ee - 
{ Entomological Wisdom. 
| Josh Billings, Esq., humorist, and author of 
/a certain ‘Alminax,’’ has followed Solomon's 
| direction, been to the ant, considered her ways, 
| and become wiser thanever. His observations 
| are as follows, (we quote from the New York 

Weekly :) 

“The ants have no holidays, no eight-hour 


| parting of the back-hair, but even that is to be 
| view 


| merehant’s bill is not long in coming in too. 


en the machinery is out of gear. | 


Or custom’s favored plan ; 
To pluck an outcast from the street, 
Or help a fellow man? 
If not, then let us nobly try, - 
Henceforth, with all our might, 
ln every case to muster up 
The courage to do right! 


monarech.-—Rural New Ferker. 
oe 
The Bible. 


When thinking how little time and attention 
| are given to the study of the sacred — 
'] have wondered if the Hebrews heeded the 


| thing—than_ all things—else. Utility is the! system, nor never strike for enny higher wages. 
| God of almest universal worship. The chief; They have no malice, nor back door to their 
| end of life is to gather gold, and the gold is hearts. You never see two ants arguing sum 
| counted lost which hangs a picture upon the | foolish question that neither of them didn’t 
wall, which purchases flowers for the yard, | understand. They didn't} care whether the 
| which buys a toy or a book for the eager hand | moon is inhabited or not. They don’t care 

whether Jupiter is thirty or thirty-five miles up 


‘of childhood. Is this the whole of human life ? 


- oo --—--- 
Little Savings Bank. 


“There is no use in keeping a pig this year,”’ 
said Mr. Positive to his wife. ‘I haven't a) 
doubt but the pair we fatted last year cost us | 
thirty cents a pound. It’s a great deal better | 
to buy one ready dressed in the faJl and put it | 
up.” 

Y But think what a convenience that pork | 
barrel and tub of lard have been to us all this | 
winter. I don’t know how we could have got | 
on without it, with all other provisions so dear. | 
I am afraid you will think a pig costs so much 
ready money in the fall that you can’t afford 
to buy one. We don’t feel its cost when we 
pay out the money a little at a time.” 

‘That is just a woman’s way of looking at 
the matter,” said Mr. Positive, with a sneer. 
“They never can be made to see that money in 
a lump is just the same as money broken into | 
dimes and quarters. You know it will be just 
the same in the end. So what isthe use in dis- 
cussing the matter.” - 

Mrs. P. sighed to herself, “‘ What’s the use, 
to be sure.’ She had learned by experience 
that there was very little use in trying to set 
her husband right, no matter how crooked his 
notions were. Her only consolation was in 
the present matter, that experience is a sure 
if it is a dear school. 

Well, the season rolled round. There was 
much refuse from the kitchen that must be 
wasted because there was nothing to eat it, 
which would have gone a long way towards 
keeping a pig. The time for packing down the 
pork had come, and as is quite common it had 
‘‘suddenly taken a rise.’’ That is, it was two 
cents a pound higher than was expected, and 
Mr. Positive was indignant. “Catch him pay- 
ing such an exhorbitant price for pork. No, 
indeed ; he could go without rather than sub- 
mit to such extortion. Forty dollars a good 
pig would cost him. He should like to know 
where the money was to come from. He hadn't 
half that sum ahead.” 

Mrs. P. did not say, “I told you so,’ but I 
am afraid she looked it a little, and Lam quite | 
confident she thought it. Mr. Positive was | 
convinced, if he did not own it. He missed | 
his delicate doughnuts, and delicious, flakey 
pie crusts that winter; and he was obliged to 
depend ona very indifferent market for his | 
supply of meat and sausages. And then the 
sum paid seemed greater than the cost of all | 
the corn he bought for his last year’s pigs. | 

The fact was that he learned what many 
others are slow to learn, that such things as 
pigs and poultry are the householder’s small 
savings banks. The money they spend on them 
would be frittered away on trifles, and not 
saved up so as to constitute a fund for making 
such _— allat once. They help also to 
form habits of frugality and thoughtfulness, 
without which no one can thrive. 

I know ——_ who always puts her refuse in- 
to the stove. If crumbs and crusts are left 
over, they are scraped into the fire. Ifa pie 
is burnt so as to be unfit for the table, it shares 
the same fate. It is a very bad example to set 
before children and servants, and may lay the 
foundation of future thriftlessness and pov- 





erty. 

it is a handy thing to havea dozen or two 
of nice chickens to fall back on in an emer- 
gency, when a good dinner is wanted for unex- 
pected guests. Poultry is always high, and 
out of the reach of many who could easily raise 
a brood or two of chickens and nevgr miss their 
food. It takes prudence and painstaking to do 
this economically, but it pays for the trouble 
in the convenience and comfort it brings to the 
family.— Country Gentleman. 

- a me 
Clinging Fast. 

It is an awful moment when the soul begins 
to find that the props on which it has blindly 
rested so long, are, many of them, rotten, and 
begins to suspect them all ; when it begins to 
feel the nothingness of many of the tradition- | 
ury Opinions which have been received with im- 
aes confidence, and in that horrible insecurity 

egins also to doubt whether there be anything 
to believe at all. It is an awfal hour—let him 
who has passed through it say bow awful— 
when this life has lost its meaning, and seems 
shriveled into a span ; when the grave appears 
to be the end of all ; human goodness nothing 
but a name, and the sky above this universe a 
dead expanse, black with the void from which 
God himself has disappeared. In that fearful 
loneliness cf spirit, when those who should 
have been his friends and counsellors only frown 
upon his misgivings, and profanely bid him 
stifle doubts, which for aught he knows may 
arise from the fountain of truth itself; to ex- 
tinguish, as a glare from hell, that which for 
aught he knows may be light from heaven, and 
everything seems wrapped in hideous uncer- 
tainty, | know but one way in which a man 
may come forth from his agony scathless ; it is 
by holding fast to those things which are cer- 
tain still—the grand, simple landmarks of mor- 
ality. Inthe darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful 
this at least is certain. If there be no God, no 
future state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be chaste than 
licentious, better to be true than false, better 
to be brave than to be a ceward. Blessed be- 
yond all earthly blessedness is the man who, in 
the tempestuous darkness of the soul, has dared 
to hold fast these venerable landmarks. Thrice 
blessed is he who—when all is drear and cheer- 
less within and without, when his teachers ter- 





rify him, and his friends shrink from him—has 
obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because his night shall pass into clear, 
bright day.—Rev. F’. W. Robertson. 


——————_~»—-< > 


It is this desire for the happiness of those 
whom we love, which gives to the emotion of 
love itself its principal delight, by affording to 
us constant means of gratification. He who 
truly wishes the happincss of any one, cannot 
be long without discovering some mode of con- 
tributing to it. Reason itself, with all its light, 
is not 80 rapid in discoveries of this sort as 
simple affection, which sees means of happi- 
ness, and of important happiness, where rea- 
son scarcely could think that any happiness was 
to be found, and has already 7 many kind 
offices produced the happiness of hours before 
reason could have suspected that means so 
slight could have given even a moment's pleas- 
ure.— Dr. Brown. 





Happiness is in the taste, not in the thing ; 
and we are made happy by possessing what we 





ourselves love, not whet others think leyely.— 
Rochefoucault. 


commandment given to them. It was this: 
‘* Hear O Israel! These words which I com- 


| mand thee this day sha!l be in thine heart, and 


thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittiest 
in thine house, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 


| them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall 


be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thine house, 
and on thy gates.” 

Did we spend as much time on a chapter of 
the Bible as we do on a ruffle, our knowledge 
of the Scriptures would be largely increased. 
Christian mothers diligently teach their daught- 
ers the fashions of the world, but how often do 
they speak to them a word concerning the 
things “ which belong to their eternal peace ?”’ 
Why is it that we are so ready to speak and 
learn of everything but that which is of the 
most importance? _ 

And now, while Satan is so busy with his 
devices to draw away the imaginations of the 
young aud thoughtless, it is surely a time when 
Christian parents should be awake and active. 
Be beforehand with him; so store their minds 


with principles of right and truth, that there 


will be no chance of the lodgment Of his subtle 
wiles. Do not excuse yourselves by saying you 
have no time; you have all the time there is ; 
and what is time given us for, but to learn and 
do our duty ? 
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Puysicat ConsTituTION OF THE Sun.-——-To sum 
up the case, in respect to our knowledge of the 
physical constitution of the sun, we find that 


the orb, and its homegeneous and quiescent , 


condition, are mere illusions, arising from the 
immensity of the distance from which we view 
it. Itssurface is, in fact, furrowed by enor- 
mous incandescent billows, and is in a state of 
incessant and vivlent commotion. Enormous 
flame-like corruscations, in masses larger than 
this globe, rise, ard glow, and wave, and then 
melt away and disappear. Some of these blaz- 
ing radiations appear to project themselves 
forty or fifty thousand miles into the surround- 
ing space, though, on account of the immense 
magnitude of the body of the sun, and his vast 
distance from us, they do not perceptibly affect 
the smoothness of the contour of his disk, as 
it appears from the earth, to our unassisted vis- 


| sion; but the real violence and rapidity of the 


action thus taking place are inconceivable. On 
the one hand, cavities of absolute darkness, 
and on the other vast protuberances of extra- 
ordinary and special brightness, form and fluc- 
tuate over the surface, increasing and dimin- 
ishing at the rate of thousands of miles in ex- 
tent in very brief periods of time. 

It is absolutely, though not relatively, as if 
the whole continent of America were to rise 
from the sea, in the midst of the most violent 
commotion, in the night, and then as suddenly 
melt away and disappear in the morning. 

Thus the sun, instead of existing in the 
calm, placid, and unchanging condition which 
it appears to assume, is in reality a mass of 
seething and surging incandescene, deformed 
by incessant and tempestuous agitations of sur- 
face, produced by contests among forces the 
nature of which elude our research as complete- 
ly asthe enormous magnitude and extent of 
their effects surpass our powers of conception. 
—From “Spots in the Sup,” by Jacob Abbott, 
in Harper's Magazine for May. 
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Curist UnverLep.—A Spanish artist was 
once employed to paint the “ Last Supper.’ 
It was his object to throw all the sublimity of 
his art into the figure and countenance of the 
Lord Jesus ; but he put on the table in the 
foreground some chased cups, the workmanship 
of which was exceedingly beautiful. When his 
friends came to see the picture on the easel, 
every one said, “‘ What beautiful cups !’’ “Ah,” 
said he, ‘‘ I have made a mistake ; these cups 
divert the eyes of the spectator from the Lord, 
to whom [ wished to direct the attention of the 
observer.” And he forthwith took up his brush 
aud blotted them from the canvas, that the 
Strength and vigor of the chief object might 
be prominently seen and observed. Thus all 
Christians should feel their great study to be 
Christ's exaltation ; and whatever is calculated 
to hinder man from beholding Him in all the 
glory of Hig person and works, should be re- 
moved out of the way! ‘God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


——-. = 

How to Ear.-—The common vice of our peo- 
ple, in both town and country, among old and 
young, rich and pooris rapid eating. The 
stomach, like a dark bottle to be filled with a 
funnel, gets full and overruns before one knows 
it. There are two ill effects from hasty feed- 
ing; the food expands considerably, both by 
increased warmth and by its being divided and 
liquefied, so that ifthe stomach is not full when 
one ceases to eat, it will be full enough in a 
very few minutes by the heating and liquefy- 
ing process. If a meal is eaten with great de- 
liberation, this expanding, heating, liquefying 
process begins and keeps pace with the meal, 
and the man does not feel like a gorged ana- 
conda. The English people thus eat asa na- 
tion ; they give themselves time to enjoy their 
food, to experience the pleasure of its taste, 
and make eating a gratification; while we 
Americans, in multitudes of cases, look at it 
asathing tobe gotten through with—-as a 
task which has to be performed, and the quick- 
er the better.—F'rom Dr. Hall's Health by 
Good Living. 
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1 hate this shallow Americanism which hopes 


| to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by pm 
1e 


on iwnidnight tables, to learn the economy of t 
mind by phrenology, or skill without study, or 
mastery without apprenticeship, or the sale of 
goods through pretending that they sell, or 
power through making believe you are power- 
ful, or through a packed jury or caucus, bri- 
bery and “repeating” votes, or wealth by 
fraud. They think they have got it, but they 
have got something else—a crime which calls 
for another crime, and another devil behind 
that; these are steps to suicide, infamy, and 
the harming of mankind. We countenance 
each other in this life of show, puffing, adver- 
tisement, and manufacture of public opinion ; 
and excellence is lost sight of in the hunger for 
sudden performance and praise.—Soctety and 
Solitude. 
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Homan Natcre.—A man was advised to 
give up a vindictive law-suit, to leave the affair 
to God, who would bring it out all right. “TI 
ka-n-now that,’’ said he, ‘‘ b-b-but I w-w-want 
t-to attend to tt. myself.”’ 


| Then itlis a mean, meagre, and most undesirable 
‘thing! A child will go forth from home as a 
| horse will go forth from a stall—glad to find 
free air and a wider pasture. ‘The influence of 
i such a home on him ia after life will be none 
| at all, or nothing good. ‘Thousands are rush- 
| ing from homes like these every year. 
‘crowd into cities. ‘They crowd into villayes. 
| They swarm into all places where life is clotued 
| with higher significance; and the old shell of 
| home is deserted by every bird as soon as it 
can fly. Ancestral homesteads and patrimo- 
nial acres have no sacredness ; and when father 
| and mother die, the stranger's presence oblit- 
erates associations that should be the most 
| sacred of all things. 
| { would have you build up for yourselves 
| and for your children a home which will never 
| be lightly parted with—-a home which shall be 
| to all whose lives have been associated with it, 
| the most interesting and precious spot upon 
earth. I would have that home the abode of 
‘dignity, propriety, beauty, grace, love, genial 
fellowships,and bappy associations. Out from 
| such a home I would have good influence flow 


' 
| 


a home | would see noble ambition taking root, 
band receive all generous culture. And then I 
would see you, young husband and young wife, 
happy. Do not deprive yourselves of such in- 


tution like this. 
such a deprivation. No circumstances bat those 
of utter poverty can justify you in denying 
those influences to yourchildren. Think upon 
these things, and be guided by the voice of 


wisdom. . 
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The Candle and Snuffers. 


‘* You are a great snuff-taker,”’ said the can- 
dle to the snuffers. 
| For your good, not wy own,” answered the 
snuffers. 

‘* You are dirty and dark; I am bright and 
shining,” quoth the candle. 

‘*You are indebted to me for much of your 
brightness,’’ said the snuffers. i 

“And you to me forall your snuff,” rejuined 
the candle. 

“’Tis no virtue to give to me that which is 
worthless to you,” retorted the snuffers. 

The candle flared and reddened with some 
warth, and said: ‘‘I glory not so much in giv- 
ing snuff as in giving light; 1 ama burning 
and shining light—my light shines before men, 
to promote their good; I yive my body to be 
burned, and my goods to feed you, and for your 
and their benefit I'm burning up.” 

‘* No, you are burning down,”’ retorted the 
snuffers. 

“To convince you that I'm burning up,’’ 
said the candle, *‘see my blaze, which ascends 
upward, toward beaven.’’ 

“For proof that you are burning down,’’ re- 
plied the snuffers, ‘‘ see how you’ve shortened, 
and are still settling toward the earth.” 

The two disputants now referred the ques- 
tion to the candlestick. The candlestick, which 
held all the light there was on the subject, de- 
cided thus: ‘* You are both wrong. ‘The can- 
die is neither burning up nor down, but burn- 
ing out; for,” continued he, “ you cannot blow 
a candle up or down, but you can blow one 
out.” 

While be was yet speakin 
out. ‘*There!’’ exclaimed the candlestick, 
“ the candle did not go up nor down, it went 
out.”’ 

“T care not,’’ replied snuff, a little snuffy, 
‘‘whether it went up, or down, or cut, ‘tis 
enough that I survive my opponent. ”’ 

Disputes among parties originate from pride 
and selfishness ; they overrate their own and 
underrate their neighbor’s services, and a vio- 
lent partisan is satisfied with the death of his 
rival. Again, there are those who think the 
giving away of stale food and worn-out, cast-off 
garments is charity, and that offering to God 
what cost them nothing will be accepted and 
accounted to them for righteousness. Others 
suppose that their outside purity is the light of 
heavenly radiance, and mistake their cloak for 
the armor of light.—Christian Secretary. 
| _—— >< . 
Pat's Idea of the Divinity. 











A friend, whom we shall call Pat ‘for short,’ 
tells us the following good story about him- 
self: 

When but an idle boy he was called up in a 
country school and the question suddenly pro- 
pounded by the pedagogue. 

‘Patrick how many Gods are there?’ 

Pat was not a distinguished theologian then, 
and years have made him no better ‘‘very fast” 
in such matters, but he promptly responded-- 

‘Three, sir.’ 

‘Take your seat!’ thundered the master, 
‘and ifin five minutes you don’t answer cor- 
rectly, I'l welt you.’ — 

The probationary period passed, and Pat tak- 
ing the floor hesitatingly stated the number of 
Geds at “‘five sir.’’ e received the promised 
‘welting’ and returned to his seat—-ten minutes 
for consideration. 

Ten minutes up Pat was up too, and satisfied 
that he hadn’t fixed the number sufliciently 
high before, shouted out— 

‘There’s ten, sir.’ 

He saw the ferule descending, and boltin 
out of the door, he cleared a five rail fence an 
broke like a quarter horse across the field. 
Panting with exertion, he met a lad with a book 
under his arm, and with a look of one desiring 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked Pat. 

‘To school yonder, was the reply.’ 

“You are, are you?’ said Pat quietly. 

‘How many Gods are there?’ 

‘One, answered the boy. 

‘Well, you’d better go down there.—You'll 
have a good time with your one God. I’ve 


om on.an from the darndest licking you ever 
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_ Tue farmer stands well on the world. Plain 
in Manners as in dress, he would not shine in 
palaces; he is absolutely unknown and inad-: 
missible therein ; living or dying he never shall 
be heard of in them; yet the drawing-room 
heroes put down beside him would shrivel in 
his presence—he solid and unexpressive, they 
expressed to gold-leaf. But he stands well on 
the world—as Adam did, as an Indien does, as 
Homer's heroes, Agamemnon or Achilles, do. 
He is a porare Whom @ poet of any clime— 
Milton, Firdusi, or Cervantes—would appre 
ciate as being really a piece of the old nature; 
eg ven to gun and moon, rainbow, and 
flood, because he is, as all natural persons are, 
representatives of nature as much as these. 








They | 


into neighborhvods and communities. In such | 


fluences as will come to you through an insti- | 
No monbey can pay you for | 


the candle went | 


just left there with ten, and that was’nt enough | 


in the air so lo&g as it don’t bob over their 
corn-crib and spill their barley. They are 
simple, little bizzy ants, full ov faith, living 
prudently, committing no sin, prazing God by 
minding their own business, and dying when 
their times comes to make room for the next 
crop of ants. They are a reproach to the lazy, 
an encouragement to the industrious, a rebuke 
to the viscious, and a study to the Christian. 
I hav sot by the hour and a haff down near an 
ant-hill, und marveled; hav wondered at their 
instinkts, and hav thought how big must be 
the jackass who was satisfied to beleave that 
even an ant, the least of the bugs, could hav 
_ been created, made bizzy, and sot to work by 
chance. Oh, how I do pity the individual who 
beleaves that all things here are the work ov 
an acksident! He robs himself ov all plezzure 
on earth and all right in heaven. I had rather 
be an ant (even a humble, bandy-legged, pro- 
fane, swearing ant) than to look upon the things 
ov this world, as I would upon the throw of the 
cice. They don’t hav any whisky ring, that iz 
virtewous, simply becauze it hooks by the mill- 
yun, and the legalizes its own ackts. They 
| don’t hav enny legislators that yu kan buy, por 
| enny judges, laying around on the haff shell, 

reddy to be swallered. I rather like the ants, 
| and think now I shall sell out mi money and 
| real estate and jine them. 
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A Lesson in Perseverance.—A few days 
| since, when visiting an extensive bed of iron 
| ore, we noticed three workmen toiling together 
| to break off a portion of ore from a rocky mass. 
| One sat patiently holding an iron bar in an ex- 
_ cavation, while the others were striking alter- 
nately with a heavy hammer. Slow, very slow, 
| seemed the process as the sluggish blows fell in 
| monotonous alternation, with no impression 
| perceptible to the lookeron. But is nothing 
| effected? A glance around shows that if much 
| remains to be done, much has already been ac- 
| complished. A considerable portion of the hill, 
from which the ore is taken has been removed 
| by the same patient labor carried on for many 
years, and a large annual profit results from all 
this toil. A single blow of the hammer or stroke 
of the pick, seems to effect nothing, but often 
repeated, it removes a rocky hill. Is there not 
| here a lesson for the ministry and the Christian 
| workers? The work of Christ seems at times 
| to make little progress in our hands, or partic- 
ular efforts to fail. Then must the attempt be 
repeated, if possible, and the labor go patiently 
on. The task of reaching the hearts of men, 
is one that needs the persevering application of 
the bar, the hammer and the pick, so to speak. 
or whatsoever implements God has given us. 
| The towering mountain which loomec up be- 
| fore the apostles has certainly been much di- 
| minished in its proportions during these lon 
| centuries. Much, very much precious met 
has been dug out of the hard rock of sin, in 
which it lay imbedded, and has in its turn been 
made the instrument of developing the resour- 
ces of Christ's Kingdom. More precious, in- 
fluitely, than iron is this treasure thus secured, 
nay, its work excels that of silver or gold. 
Surely, then, we may be content to labor on in 
faith and hope trusting at last tosee great treas- 
ures stored in God's treasure-house through our 
patient toil, carried on day by day in His name 
and strength. 
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Tae Grr or TH Pertop.—One of the most 
sorrowful of all spectacles in families is, where 
the mother is the drudge, while her daughters, 
elegantly dressed, reclining at their ease, or 
fashioning silly knick-knacks in crochet, for 
“curled and oiled Assyrian bulls, smelling of 
| musk and insolence,” beguiling away in idle- 
ness, gossiping and promenading hours, weeks 
and years, utterly regardless of the future of 
their useless lives. Often using every new- 
fangled invention to stimulate their drooping 
energies, and in their own hearts blaming the 
fate when they dare not blame God, that has 
placed them where theyare. Scenes like these 
are too common in a republic where earnest ac- 
tion, in whatever sphere, earns its own reward. 
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Jessie Wiiuiams had been doing something 
which ber mamma had told her she mustn’t do. 
She had been eating currants, and of course 
got her mouth all stained. That’s the way she 
got found out. Mrs. Williams said : 

‘*You know you were forbidden to eat cur- 
rants!” 

“But, mother, Satan tempted me !”” 

‘‘Why didn’t you say, Get thee behind me, 
Satan !”’ 

‘*1 did say Get thee behind me, Satan, and he 
went and got behind me and po me right 
into the currant bushes!”—The Play School 
Stories. 
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How Lona ?—‘‘ How long does it take to be 
converted?” said a young man to his father. 

‘* How long,” said his father, ‘‘ does it take 
the judge to discharge the prisoner when the 
jury have brought him in ‘not guilty?’ ”’ 

“ Only.a minute.” 

“When a sinner is convinced that he isa 
sinner, and is sorry for it, when he desires for- 
giveness and deliverance from sin, and believes 
that Christ is able and willing to save him, he 
can be converted as speedily as the prisoner 
can be discharged by the judge. It does not 
take God a long time to discharge a penitent 
soul ; from the condemnation and power of 
sin. eH TEE) 

A lady made her husband a present of a sil- 
ver drinking-cup, with an angel at the bottom. 
And when she filled it for him he used to drink 
it to the bottom ; and she asked him why he 
drank every drop. ‘“‘Because, Ducky,’’ he said 
“I long to see the dear little angel at the bot- 
tom.” Upon which she had the angel taken out 
and a devil engraved at the bottom. He drank 
all the same; and she again asked him the rea- 
son. ‘‘Why,’’ he replied, “because I won't 
leave the old Devil a drop.” 

RE AR Ae, ES 

Idlenese is the badge of gentry, the bane of 
body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, the 
stepmother of discipline, the chief author of 
all mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, the 
cushion upon which the devil chiefly reposes, 
and a great cause not only of melancholy, but 
of many other diseases ; for the mind is natur- 
ally active; and if it be not occupied about 
some honest business, it rushes into mischief or 
sinks into melancholy.— Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 


As though the sky is not steadfastly clear, 
but often covered with clouds, yet through the 
folds there shine at intervals. the everlasting 
stars; ao through the darkness of our hearts 
there steals in at times celestial glory, and we 
rejoice that there is a‘heaven above the world. 
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When the cats away—the servants have 
some difficulty in accounting for broken crock- 


Fine feathers make—just as good pillows as 
coarse ones. 


One good turn—is as much as you can expect | 


from a cheap silk. 
What the eye doesn’t see—is as a rule the 


by the aid of a couple of mirrors. 
When the wine is in—as a rule the wine- 


Never say ‘‘dye”’—whatever may be the 








The latest sensation on the turf is a race 
between a cluthes horse and a night mare. 


An Ohio housewife is so extremely neat that 
'she serubbed her kitchen floor until she fell 
through into the cellar. 


The procuring of a divorce is called court-ing 
after marriage. 


A young lady, upon one occasion, requested 
her lover that he should define love. “ Well, 
| Sal,” said he ‘it is to me, an inexpressibility 
, and an outward-all-overishness. ” 
| When a fish is wounded, the other fishes fall 
| upon and devour him. There is some human 


| nature in fishes. 


| Almost any young lady has public spirit 
| enough to be willing to have her father’s house 
_used for a court-house. 


Honor hath three things in it—the vantage- 
| ground to do good, the approach to kings and 
principal persons, and the raising of a man's 
own fortunes. —Lord Bacon. . 


- Good prayers, says an old English divine, 
never come weeping home. I am sure I shall 
receive either what I ask or what I should ask. 


When there is love in the heart there are 





cloud with gorgeous hues.—Life Thoughts. 


Every form of sin is some manifestation of 
self-love, trampling down the rights of God and 
our neighbor. 


every one to be friendly to us, 
hate us because others love us. 


Let the day have a blessed baptism by giving 
your first waking thoughts into the bosom of 


der of the day.— Beecher. 


Can you tell why this earth of ours is like a 
blackboard? Give it up. Because the children 
of men multiply upon the face of it. 


An Indiana paper tells of a lawyer there who 
charged a client ten dollars for collecting nine, 
but said he would not press him to pay the 
other dollar for a few days, if it would be more 
convenient for him to let it stand. 


A Quaker once hearing a person tell how 
much he felt for another who was in distress 
and needed assistance, dryly asked him: 
“ Friend, hast thou felt in thy poeket for him ?’’ 


“IT never shot a bird in my life,” said a gen- 
tleman to an Irishman, who replied : 

“IT never shot anything in the shape of a 
bird but a squirrel, which I killed with a stone, 
and it fell into the river and was drowned.” 





An old gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
‘is opp to using anything but stone for 
‘building purposes, says that, as your house, 
like your hat, is intended to shelter your head, 
the less “ bricks ’’ you have in it the better. 


Josh Billings says; ‘‘ Before I would preach 
the Gospel az some ministers are obliged to, 
| for 450 dols a year, I would get a living as 


ge tew grass too.” 


Somebody sent seventy-five cents to a New 
Yark firm recently, in answer to an advertise- 
ment of a method of writing without pen or 
ink. He received the following inscription, in 
large type, on a card: ‘‘ Write with a pencil.” 





Over a hundred young ladies are at present 
studying law in this couutry. One of these 
| days they will probably all become mothers-in- 

law. 


A drunken man who had slipped down, 
thought it singular that water always freezes 
with the slippery side up. 


An orator, holding forth in favor of “woman, 
dear, divine woman,” concludes thus: “Oh, 
my hearers, depend upon it, nothing beats a 
good wife.” “I beg your pardon,” replied one 
of his auditors, ‘‘a bad husbagd does.” 


Some of the Legislatures out West have 
women for engrosing clerks. Hereabouts, 
some of the clerks are much engrossed b 
women. ‘It's a poor rule that don’t work bo 
ways.” 


What is the key-note of good-breding? B 
natural. 
An English lady advertises, ‘‘A piano for 


oak case with carved legs.” 


A slight misunderstanding. At a temper- 
ance meeting a number of ladies who desired 
to throw their influence on the right side, came 
up to sign the pledge when a son of Erin ex- 


many fine looking Yankee women drink ?” 


If you bring up your children with bad habits, 
ruin will come, and your tears and prayers to 
God will be unavailing. But bring up your 
children with good habits and in the fear of the 
Lord, and He will bless you, and your chil- 
dren to the third, aye, to the tenth generation. 


A Waterbury (Ct) youth, repentant, but 

incoherent, over his dissipation, signed the 

following pledge : “I solemnly promise to ab- 

stainfrom the use of all intoxicating beverages 

otherwise than as a drink, and profanity, unless 

egg sto by a physician, at least four times a 
ay, excepting cider.” 


An able man will arrange his interests, and 
conduct each in its proper order. Our greedi- 
ness often hurts us, by making us prosecute 80 
many things atonce. By too earnestly desiring 
the less considerable, we lose the more import- 
ant.—Rochefoucault, 


An [rishman decapitated a turtle, and after- 
wards was amusing himself by putting sticks 
into its mouth, which it bit with violence. A 
lady whosaw the proceeding exclaimed: “Why, 
Pat, I thought the turtle was dead !”’ “So he 1s, 
ma’am, but the crather’s not sinsable of it.” 


An old lady, on being examined before a 
magistrate as to her place of legal settlement, 
was asked what reason she had for supposing 
her husband had a legal settlement in that 
town. ‘I'he old lady said: ‘‘ He was born and 
married there, and they buried him there, and 
if oe isn’t settling him there, I don’t know 
what is.” 


It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our 
nature, that when the heart is touched and 
softened by some tranquil happiness or affec- 
tionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It 
would almost seem as if our better thoughts 
and sympathies were charms in virtue of which 
the soul is enabled to hold some vague and 
mysterious intercourse with the spirits of those 
we have dearly loved in life. 


Wife was undressing little four year old 
Charlie the otherevening. He silently felt of 
his chubby arms a little while, and then look- 
ing - into his mother’s face, he said : 
‘Mamma, who made me?” 

“ The good man up in the sky,” answered 
mamma. 

Charlie turned a steady, sober, searching 
look through the tree tops up into the clear, 
beautiful, star-lit sky for a moment, then in- 
stantly capped the climax with the important 
question : 

‘But, mamma, who took me down?” 


ro oo 

‘ Scmoou's Our” is the picture which fronts 
the May ‘‘ Riverside,’’—a parcel of children 
racing down hill—and the number hints at a 
general frolic and at school things, too; for 
there are stories by Mr. Stockton, ‘‘ The House 
that John Built,” and by Miss Hall; an amus- 
ing story by Anne Silvernail, ‘‘ Baby Nannie,” 
with drawings by the Little Artigts; a fairy 
poem and picture by Miss Bishop, with abun- 
ance of riddles andcharades ; while Mr. Jacob 
Abbott tells “ How Railroads are made,’’ Ar- 
thur Gilmap gives an account of ‘ Alonzo 
ley’a Bees,” and G. A. R. telle the Origin 
Hom yl a aes Sasha fromm the 
are ve are givan from the 
charmin “TaleRs at Albe. ‘The 
nun the b: ay ia it. Yearl 
su $250. ‘Published by Hurd and 





God. The first hour of the morning is the rud- 
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' of feed and water, with all the salt the 





| rainbows in the eyes, which cover every black | 
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” THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOL) 





- Hints About Work. oo 
Live-Stock.—As the weather grows warme; 
vermin increase in numbers on live-stock of al} 
kinds. The long coats upon horses, cattle, an, 
sheep, favor their increase, and when once th. 
have a foothold, only vigilance in the thoron gh 
application of remedies will rid one’s sta},\¢; 
Washing with carbolic soap we have found af 
fectual. Those who have not, must have yseq 
the solution too weak. The curry-comb, or carq 
and brush, are efficient also,-and do all king, 
of animals much good. Spring is @ trying seg. 
son with most stock, and all should have pjey;, 
Wan 
Let cattle and horses drink all they will’ untes 
heated, or very thirsty. 

Mitca Cows.—Feed new milch cows |iher. 
ally, giving roots with bran or oil-meal. Cows 
that have not calved should have lesa of jigs 
food. : 

Catves, to be reared, should be as well fq 
as those intended for the butcher, unless they 
be of those breeds like Jerseys, Kerrys, anq 
Brittanys, in which diminutive, or small size 
isa point of excellence. We believe in re. 
moving calves to be brought ap by hand, x 
once from the cow, and teaching them to drink 
from the very first. It is much safer to trus{ 
them with the cows in the same pastures after. 
wards. Sour milk will produce scours, and 
boiled milk, thickened with a little fine wheat 
flour, will pretty surely check it, if not neg. 
lected. ; 

Workine Oxen, that have been doing little 
during the winter, will be liable to have sore 
necks if the yokes and bows do not fit well. If 
much is demanded, give extra teed, and groom 
like horses. 


Breves should have the range of a yard on 


Do the best we can, we must not expect | fine days, after feeding. Give them no chance 
for some will | at the grass until they are turned out into rich, 


fattening pastures. Oxen well wintered. and 
not overworked, will do a great amount of labor 
if well fed, and turned out in June, will fatten 
rapidly. 

Horsrs.—Groow daily and thoroughly. Have 
especial care that they are not chilled after 
work, and that feed and water are not given 
too soon. ‘At this time, when, in addition to 
the labor required of them, they are renewin 
their coats, they are peculiarly sensitive to cof 
and exposure. 

Birbs are great company about a house, and 
a great protection against insects. Court the 
garden Wren, and set little housé¢s about, at 
reasonable distances apa-t, for them. They 
troubie no fruit, and Bluebirds, are equally as 


*good as insect killers. 


Gertine ovr Manure.—Determine how many 
loads you will put upon an acre; then know- 
ing the size of the lot, it is easy to calculate in 
how many heaps a load should be dumped, and 
how far apart they should be. With a definite 
calculation, and the first row of heaps alonga 
straight side accurately laid, the field may be 


| evenly covered. 


Nebudkennezzer did, and let the congregashen | vided the land can have a good top-dreasing, or 


| the crop manured in the drill. 
Fors crops, however, the manure should be 


sale by a lady about to cross the channel in an | 


claimed: “Be gorra! who would think so | 


j 
| 
| 


| 








PLowine.—The land should be dry—no pack- 
ing of the soil, nor water standing in the fur- 
rows, should be seen. ‘The swivel plow is 
coming greatly into favor because it leaves po 
dead furrows. A similar advantage attends 
back furrowing, but this: requires close calcula. , 
tion to come out right. For rootecrops, no im- 

lement ts Uctter than the Michigan plow, pro- 


In plowing for 


ept near the well-pulverized surface. 


Dratninc.—Where surface drains will ex- 
pedite the removal of water from the land, 
open them with the plow and shovel; and if 
opportunity offers, what other work will not be 
hindered, set all the hands that can be spared 
underdraining 

Grain Fre.ps.—Pick off stones, top-dress 
with “hand manures,"’ sow clover seed, and 
roll if the plants have been heaved by the frost. 
A good flock of sheep driven over the land has 
much the same effect as a roller upon graimand 
grass. 

Grass Lanp.—Permanent meadows need 
little attention at this season except vigorous 
letting alone. If there are stones which have 


| worked to the surface, it is a good time to re 


move them; and where the grass is failing on 
gravelly knolls, and such places, a sprinkling 
of gypsum and ashes will have marked benefit. 
Newly seeded land will probably be benefited 
| rolling, after the stones have been picked 
off, if there are any, and on this the clover will 
usually do better for a little plaster. 


Pastures.—The early spring pasturage is in 
swampy lands, where the bogs have been 
burned over. The young grass, though coarse, 
is sweet and tender. Keep the herds off from 
upland pastures until the grass gets a good 
start. Top-dressings of ashes, leached ashes, 
plaster, super-phosphate, and especially bone 
dust, are particularly good for pastures—the 
earlier applied, the better. 

Irntcation of grass land receives too little 
attention. It may be the source of great profit, 
not the least ich is the production of rank 
crops of timeéthy and orchard grass for soiling, 
much earlier than they would otherwise, grow. 
—Amertcan Agriculturist. 


THe use of the roller is too little known 
among some pretty good farmers. In the 
spring, as soon as the ground is free from frost, 
and firm enough not to poach up under the feet 
of horses or oxen, all land in grass and grain 
should be rolled. There are mole-hills, and 
clods, torn up by the tread of animals, and 
small stones, and tussocks of grass, wheel 
tracks, and a multitude of things that cause 
irregularities of surface, which a good roller 
puts out of the way in once going over. Be- 
sides, plants heaved by the freezing and thaw- 
ing of wiater, are mie firmly in the soil. 


--<eteeiliaialiiaintes 
Domestic Recipes. 


Hickory Nut Cake.—One 
one of hickory nut kernels, 
six eggs. ' 

Gingernuts.—Three pounds of flour, one of 
butter, one sugar, one pint of molasses, and 
one-fourth of a pound of ginger. 

Cookies.—One teacupful of butter, two of 
sugar, one of milk, two-thirds of a teaspoonful 
of soda, just enough flour to roll out thin. 
Bake a light brown. ¢ 

To Stop a Leak.—Beat yellow soap and 
whiting, with a little water, into a thick paste. 
Rub this over the part where the leakage is, 





pound of sugar, 
and the white of 


| and it will be instantly stopped. 


Mock Mince-Pie.—One cup of sugar, one of 
molasses, one of raisins chopped, one of vine- 
gar, one of water, two crackers rolled fine, 
spice to taste. Bake with upper and under 
crusts. 

A Pea Cake.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, same of sugar, cinnamon and 
essence of lemon to your taste. Beat the but- 
ter and sugar together like pound cake. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Fruit Cake.—One posed of sugar, one of 
butter, one flour, twelve eggs, two pounds of 
currants, oue of citron, one gill of brandy, one 
of wine, one tablespoonfyl of cinnamon, und 
on@f ground imace. 

Silver Cake.—One pound of sugar, One cup 
of butter, the white of three eggs beaten to 4 
froth, one vo of thick milk, four cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus. 

Graham Gems.—Drop one egg into a quart 
of milk, or water. Stir in grabam flour until 
as stiff as waffies. Pour into hot, buttered 
“gem’’ pans, and bake quickly; opadd to the 
above one tablespoonful melted butter. They 
will be tenderer. : 


In all measures the spoon, cu i ld 
never be heaped—but poe full oduesuaan 

Corn Meal Wafties.—Pour on to one pint of 
corn meal, twice sifted, one pint of boiling 
milk. Put in one tablespoonful of butter, ons 
of flour, and a teaspoonful of salt. Let this 
stand till cold ; then add half a teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in a little cold water; the yolks 
of two eggs well beaten, the whites whisked 
very light and stiff, to be added the last thing, 
when just ready to bake. ‘ 

Puta ever bread, biscuit, or 


ceke, when first set into a hot oven, else the 
top will most likely brown and form acrust be- 
fore they rise sufficiently, and thus make them 
tough or heavy. 








